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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT DECIDES ON 
CHRISTIAN IS ATI ON OF INDIA 

SPEECHES OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE * 

JUNE 22, 1813 

Mr. Wilberforce rose and spoke as follows : 

I have listened with no little pleasure to the hon. gentleman, 
who, for the first time, has been just delivering his sentiments; and 
I cordially congratulate him on the manifestation of talents and 
principles which, I trust, will render him a valuable accession to 
this House, and to his country ; but before I proceed to the more 
direct discussion of the question before us, he will allow me to 
express my dissent from his opinion, that it might be advisable to 
employ our regular clergy as missionaries. It was a proposition, 
indeed, which naturally recommended itself to the mind of any 
one, who, like my hon. friend and myself, being attached, on 
principle, to the church of England, and being deeply impressed 
with a sense of the blessings which we ourselves derive from it, 
are of course desirous of communicating the same blessings to 
others of our fellow subjects. 

I grant that it is much to be regretted, and among the 
Roman Catholics it has been the reproach of the Protestant 
churches, that they have taken so little interest in conversion.of the 

* Taken from Hansard: June 22 . 1813 , Columns 83 1 - 872 ; (From the Original 
Edition, printed for J. Hatchard, Piccadilly.) 
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heathen nations; and I may take this opportunity of'declaring it as 
my opinion, that it is much to be regretted, that our excellent church 
establishment contains within itself'no means of'providing fit agents 
for the important work of preaching Christianity to the heathen. 
Nor is this a new opinion : on the contrary, I had the honour of 
stating it many years ago to two venerable and most respected 
prelates, the late archbishop of Canterbury and the late bishop of 
London ; and they expressed themselves favourably of a 
proposition which I submitted to their consideration, that there 
should be a distinct ordination for missionaries, which should 
empower them to perform the offices of the church in foreign 
countries, but should not render them capable of holding church 
preferments, or even of officiating as clergymen in this kingdom. It 
is obvious, that the qualifications required in those who discharge 
the duties of the ministerial office in this highly civilized community, 
where Christianity also is the established religion of the land, are 
very different from those for which we ought chiefly to look, in 
men whose office it will be to preach the Gospel to the heathen 
nations, which they will find unacquainted with the first principles 
of religion and morality ; from the qualifications which we should 
require in instructors who will probably be cast among barbarians, 
and, besides having to encounter the grossest ignorance and its 
attendant vices, will also have to endure great bodily hardships 
and privations. But this is not the time for enlarging farther on this 
point, or on the suggestion of my hon. friend. It will not, I know, 
escape him, passing over other objections to the measure, that it 
necessarily implies, that the missionaries who are to officiate in 
India, are to be expressly commissioned and employed by the 
state, or by the East India Company ; whereas, I am persuaded, 
we shall all concur in thinking, that it ought to be left to the 
spontaneous benevolence and zeal of individual Christians, 
controuled of course by the discretion of government, to engage 
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in the work of"preaching the Gospel to the natives in our Indian 
territories ; and that the missionaries should be clearly understood 
to be armed with no authority, furnished with no commission, from 
the governing power of the country. 

Allow me. Sir, before we proceed farther, to endeavour 
to do away a misconception of the thirteenth Resolution, which 
appears generally to prevail, that the only object it has in view is, 
to secure, to such missionaries as the Board of Controul shall 
sanction, permission to go to India, and to remain there, so long 
as they shall continue to exercise the duties of their office in a 
peaceable and orderly manner. This undoubtedly is one object of 
the Resolution, but by no means the only, perhaps not the principal, 
one. I beg you to observe, that the very terms of the Resolution, 
expressly state,that “we are to enlighten and inform the minds of 
the subjects of our East Indian empire.” And after much reflection, 
I do not hesitate to declare, that, from enlightening and informing 
them, in other words, from education and instruction, from the 
diffusion of knowledge, from the progress of science, more 
especially from all these combined with the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the native languages, I ultimately expect even more 
than from the direct labours of missionaries, properly so called. 

By enlightening the minds of the natives, we should 
root out their errors, without provoking their prejudices ; 
-and it would be impossible that men of enlarged and 
instructed minds could continue enslaved by such a 
monstrous system of follies and superstitions as that under 
the yoke of which the natives of Hindustan now groan. They 
would, in short, become Christians, if f may so express 
myself, without knowing it-* 

Before I enter further into the argument, more especially 

* Emphasis, wherever its occurs, has been added by the Compiler. 
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after what we have lately heard from several of my opponents, it 
is due to myself, as well as respectful to the I louse, to state, that 
though I cannot, like them, speak of India from my own personal 
observation, yet that I do not presume to address them on this 
important question, without having studied it with the most 
strenuous and persevering diligence. That my attention has heen 
long directed to the subject, will indeed sufficiently appear, when 
I remind the House, that I had the honour, in 1793 , ofmoving the 
Resolution of late so often referred to, which declared it to be the 
duty of the legislature, to diffuse among our East Indian fellow- 
subjects the blessing of useful knowledge and moral improvement; 
a Resolution which, with little or no opposition, was repeatedly 
sanctioned by the approbation of the House : and I can truly 
declare, that I have never since lost sight of this great object, 
though various circumstances concurred in preventing my again 
bringing it before the House : above all, that of my being, for 
almost the whole of that period, engaged in the pursuit of an object 
of a kindred nature. 

Before I enter into the argument, let me also clear away 
another misconception which has sometimes prevailed, by dis¬ 
tinctly and most solemnly assuring the House, that, in the work of 
conversion, I abjure all ideas of compulsion ; I disclaim all use of 
the authority, nay, even of the influence, of government. I would 
trust altogether to the effects of reason and truth, relying much on 
the manifest tendency of the principles and precepts of Christian¬ 
ity to make men good and happy, and on their evident superiority 
in these respects, more especially when the minds of the natives 
shall become more enlarged and instructed than they are at present, 
over the monstrous and absurd superstitions of their native faith. 

And now. Sir-, let me enter- into the discussion, by 
assuring the H ouse, that there never was a subject which 
better deserved the attention of* a British parliament than 
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that on which we are now deliberating. Immense regions, 
with a population amounting, as we are assured , to sixty 
millio ns of souls, have providentially come under our 
dominion . They are deeply sunk, and by t heir relig ious 
superstitions fast bound, in the lowest depths of moral and 
social wretchedness and degradation. 1V1 ust we not then be 
prompted by every motive, and urged by every feeling that 
can influence the human heart, to endeavour to raise these 
wretched beings out of their present miserable condition, 
and above all to corn mu n ‘ .ate to them those blessed truths 
which would not only improve their understandings and 
elevate their minds, but would, in ten thousand ways, 
promote their temporal well-being, and point out to them a 
sure path to everlasting happiness ?* 

But our opponents confidently assure us, that we may 
spare ourselves the pains ; for that the natives of I I in dost an are so 
firmly, nay, so unalterably, attached to their own religious opinions 
and practices, however unreasonable they may appear to us, that 
their conversion is utterly impracticable. 

I well know. Sir, and frankly acknowledge, the inveterate 
nature of the evils with which we have to contend ; that their religious 
system and customs have continued with little alteration, for perhaps 
thousands of years ; that they have diffused themselves so generally 
throughout all their institutions and habits, as to leaven, as it were, 
the whole mass both of their public and private lives : but. 
nevertheless. Sir. I boldly affirm, that this position, that their 
attachment to their own institutions is so fixed that it cannot 
be overcome, is a gross error, abundantly falsified by much, 
and even by recent, experience*. I-beg the House to attend to 
this point the more carefully, because it serves as a general test by 
which to estimate the value of the opinions so confidently 
promulgated by the greater part of those gentlemen who have 
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spoken of Indian affairs, both in this House and out of it, from 
personal experience. This is a persuasion universally prevalent 
among them ; and if it can be disproved, as easily, as it will shortly 
I trust appear to you to be, it will follow, that those gentlemen, 
however respectable where their understandings have fair play, in 
point both of natural talents and acquired knowledge (and no man 
admits their claim to both more willingly than myself), are here 
under the influence of prejudice, and are not therefore entitled to 
the same degree of weight as if they were free from all undue bias. 

And first. Sir, it might afford a strong presumption against 
the absolute invincibility of the religious principles and customs of 
the Hindoos, that great and beneficial reforms have been effected 
in various other most important instances in which their existing 
systems were, so far as we know, equally dear to them, and which 
were conceived to be equally unchangeable ; for even in these, 
their religion was more or less implicated, because as I before 
remarked, it has been most artfully diffused throughout all their 
other institutions. 

In proof of this assertion, it may be sufficient to specify 

that mighty change introduced about twenty years ago, by 
which the British government granted to all classes of 
landholders an hereditary property in their estates ; a 
privilege till then unknown in Asia : the rents to be paid to 
government, which, as sovereign of the country, was 
proprietor of the soil throughout all India, were equitably 
and unalterably settled;* and I ought not to omit to state, that 
care was taken to secure to the inferior occupants, no less than to 
the great chieftains, the secure possession of their properties without 
any increase of their rents. 

Again : the most important re forms have been introduced 
into the judicial system ; and in the military, even the most confirmed 
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religious principles and habits have in some particulars been quietly 
overcome, and have fallen into disuse, with little or no observation. 
Nay, the general spirit of our government, as it respects the natives, 
has for some time been such, as even that passionate lover of 
liberty. Sir William Jones, dared not to anticipate in the case of the 
natives in India ; whom with pain, he, but a few years before, had 
pronounced to be given up to an unmitigated and unalterable 
despotism. 

But it is not only where their religion has been indirectly 
concerned, that it has appeared that their institutions are susceptible 
of the same changes which have taken place in every other country 
; but also, in many instances in which religion has been directly in 
question. How else can we account for that immense number of 
Mahometans, estimated at from ten to fifteen millions, scattered 
over India, most of whom are supposed by the best judges to be 
converts from the Hindoo faith ? And let me remind you of the 
stem and persecuting spirit of Mahometanism, and of the increased 
difficulty which would be thereby occasioned ; since it is now an 
established truth, that persecution counteracts her own purpose 
and promotes the prevalence of the religion she would suppress. 

Again : what shall we say of the whole nation of the Seiks 
[Sikhs], so numerous, as to be supposed able to raise 200,000 
horse, who within a few centuries have forsaken the Hindoo faith, 
and freed themselves from its burthensome restrictions* ? 

The followers ofBudha also, who reject Caste, are very 
numerous ; and within the pale of the Hindoo faith itself, different 
sects spring up from ti me to time as in other countries. Mr. Orme 

* Sir J. Malcolm’s highly interesting publication concerning the Seiks, 
suggests many most important considerations respecting the mischiefs 
which, if not provided against by timely precautions, may hereafter result 
from the galling and severe pressure of the system of Castes on the lower 
orders of India. 
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says, “Every province has fifty sects of Gentoos, and every sect 
adheres to different observances.” 

But we have still surer grounds of hope ; we have still 
better reasons than these for believing, that there is" nothing in the 
nature oLprmcigles of a Hindoo which renders it impossible for 
lilnvtol^ecome a Christian; for it is notorious, that from the earliest 
times there have been many churches of native Christians in India. 
For the whole of the last century, the work of conversion has 
been goingfon with more or less success; and at this moment, 
there are hundreds of thousands of native Christians in the East 
Indies. 

But here again, in justice to my argument, 1 cannot but 
remind the House of the signal example which this instance affords 
of the utter ignorance of our opponents on the subject we are 
now considering : for a gentleman of high character, of 
acknowledged talents and information, who had passed thirty 
years in India, and who having fairly made his way to the first 
situations, possessed for full ten years a seat in the Supreme 
Council in Bengal, stated at your bar, that he had never heard of 
the existence of a native Christian in India, until after his return to 
England; he then learned the fact, to which, however, he seemed 
to give but a doubting kind of assent, from the writings of Dr. 
Buchanan. Can any tiling more clearly prove, that gentlemen, instead 
of seriously turning their minds to the subject, and opening their 
eyes to the perception of truth, have imbibed the generally 
prevailing prejudices of men around them, without question, and 
have thus suffered themselves to be led away to the most enoneous 
conclusions. 

Let me mention also another circumstance, which well 
deserves consideration. If the assertion of our opponents were 
correct, that the sensibility of the natives ol India in all that regards 
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their religion, is so extremely great that they can scarcely listen 
with temper or patience to any arguments that are urged against it, 
it would naturally follow, that the Christian missionaries, if, even 
from the dread of punishment, their lives should be safe, would be 
universally regarded with jealousy and detestation ; whereas, as if 
on purpose to confute the unreasonable prejudices of our 
opponents, the most zealous, laborious, and successful missionaries 
have commonly been, among all classes of the natives, the most 
esteemed and beloved of all the Europeans ; and, let me repeat it, 
this is not only true of the ever memorable Swartz, but of Gerick’e, 
of Kolhoff, &c., as well as of Ziegenbalg and his colleagues, the 
missionaries of a preceding generation. Swartz’s eulogium it is 
unnecessary for me to pronounce, because our opponents 
themselves are loud in his praise. And it is acknowledged that, 
during his long and laborious ministry, he was among the natives, 
from the greatest to the least, an object of the highest respect and 
warmest affection. 

But an hon. baronet rather insinuates, that Mr. Swartz’s 
popularity among the natives might arise from points in his character 
which were less estimable in a religious view. Swartz, says the 
hon. baronet, was a politician. Yes, Sir ; I thank the hon. baronet 
for reminding me of it; Swartz was a politician, but not a volunteer 
in that service : he became a politician at the earnest and 
importunate intreaty of the East India government; because, having 
to negociate with Hyder Ally, they could find no one in whose 
integrity and veracity that chieftain would confide, but Swartz the 
missionary ; he therefore became a politician, and an accredited 
envoy, because as .a missionary, he had secured to himself the 
universal confidence both of Mahometans and of Hindoos. 

But even Swartz's converts, it is alleged, were all of the 
lowest class of the people, wretches who had lost caste, or were 
below it; and the same assertion is generally made concerning the 
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native Christians at this day. This again. Sir, is one of those 
wretched prejudices which receive easy credence, because they 
fall in with the preconceived notions of the receiver, and pass 
current from man to man without being questioned, in spite of the 
.plainest and most decisive refutation. Even our opponents 
themselves will refer to Mr. Swartz’s own authority ; and that 
excellent man having happened to read in India much such a speech 
concerning missionaries as the hon. baronet has this day uttered, 
which had been made in the India-House the year before, by Mr. 
Montgomery Campbell, he positively contradicted all those stale 
assertions in disparagement of the missionaries and their followers, 
which had been so generally circulated; among the rest, this of the 
low degraded quality of their converts ; by stating that if Mr. 
Campbell had even once attended their church, he would have 
observed, that more than two thirds were of the higher caste, and 
so it was, he said, at Tranquebar and Vepery. In like manner. Dr. 
Kerr, who was officially commissioned by the Madras government, 
in 1806, to visit the Malabar coast, for the express purpose of 
obtaining every possible information in regard to the establishment, 
&c. of the Christian religion in that part of the peninsula, after 
stating, that the character of the native Christians, whose numbers, 
according to the best accounts, are estimated at from 70 to 80.000, 
is marked by a striking superiority over the heathens in every moral 
excellence, and that they are remarkable for their veracity and 
plain dealing, adds, “They are respected very highly by the Nairs” 
(the nobility of the country), “who do not consider themselves 
defiled by associating with them, though it is well known that the 
Nairs are the most particular of all the Hindoos in this respect; 
and the Rajahs of Travancore and Cochin admit them to rank 
next to Nairs*.” 

Again: a letter from a respectable gentleman in India to 
* See Dr. Kerr’s Report to the Madras government, dated November 3, 
1806. 
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the venerable and justly honoured dean of Westminister, Dr. 
Vincent, published in the Report of 1799 of the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, mentions the almost universal prevalence of 
the grossest misconceptions, concerning the native converts to 
Christianity, and strongly opposes them. After stating that the 
number is very considerable, he adds; “That they consist of the 
lower or Pariar cast is a vulgar error; and instead of being, as 
is often asserted, despised and contemptuously treated by their 
fellow natives, they are universally respected.” He proceeds, 
however: “You may ask five gentlemen out of six, who return 
from India, their opinion of the state of the native Christians; their 
reply will probably be, that they see no use in the endeavours to 
propagate Christianity there; and this will be followed by a repetition 
of the common place idea, transferred from one to another without 
examination, 'What can a black fellow know about Christianity’?” 
I dwell the more. Sir, on this topic, because , how little soever 
deserving of notice these prejudices may appear to the eye of 
truth and reason, they are in fact the most powerful enemies with 
which we have to contend. Dr. Vincent’s correspondent truly re 
marks; “It is from this sort of cant and jargon of ignorance and 
indifference, that false ideas respecting the native converts have 
been instilled into die minds of many at home.” Miserable, however, 
as this jargon may be in the estimation of Dr.Vincent’s 
correspondent, it is not to be despised, when its tendency is to 
detain an immense region of the earth in darkness and degradation. 
What we have heard in this House may convince us, though it is 
with pain and shame that we witness the anomaly, that men of 
excellent understandings and of liberal and well-in-formed minds 
can be misled by these groundless prepossessions. Even the 
excellent historian. Dr. Robertson, did not escape this contagion. 
Though commonly he is most justly to be respected for the accuracy 
of his statements, he seems, though reluctantly, to admit the 
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impracticability of converting the natives of India; and states, that 
in 200 years, the converts amount but to about 12,000 in number; 
whom also, if 1 mistake not, he represents to be of the very lowest 
of the people, and, in direct contradiction to the most decisive 
testimony, to be, even after their conversion, a disgrace to the 
Christian name. I could multiply facts and arguments; but I trust. 
Sir, I have already decidedly established, that this notion of its 
being impracticable to convert the Hindoos is a vain and 
groundless theory; and that, in maintaining the opposite position, 
my friends and I stand on the solid and sure ground of abundant 
and indisputable experience. 

But our opponents encouraging one another in their error, 
take still higher ground, and affirm, that if it were practicable to 
convert the Hindoos to Christianity, it is not desirable. The 
principles of the Hindoos are so good, their morals are so 
pure; better than our own, as we are told by more than one 
lion, gentleman; that to attempt to communicate to them 
our religion and ou r m orality, is, to say the least, a 
superfluous, perhaps a mischievous, attempt.* 

This, by the way, is no new doctrine; but, considering its 
origin, it is not altogether without shame, as well as grief, that I 
find it receiving any countenance in this assembly. It sprang up 
among the French sceptical philosophers, by whom it was used 
for the purpose of discrediting Christianity, by shewing, that in 
countries which were wholly strangers to its light, the people were 
in general more gentle and peaceable, and innocent and amiable, 
than in those countries which had for the longest period professed 
the Christian faith. After the practical comment, however which a 
neighbouring kingdom has afforded of the doctrines of the French 
philosophers, the opinions of our opponents will not experience a 
more favourable reception in this House, or in this country, on 
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account of their issuing from such a source. 

But really. Sir, I can only say, that if the principles and 
morals of our East Indian fellow-subjects were indeed so admirable, 
if they were ever better than our own, it would be a fact that 
would belie the experience of all other times and countries. When 
was there ever yet a nation on which the light of Christianity 
never shone, which was not found in a state of the grossest 
moral darkness, debased by principles and practices and 
manners the most flagitious and cruel ? Is not this true of 
all the most polished nations of antiquity ? Did not more 
than one practice prevail among them, sanctioned often by 
the wisest and the best among them, which in all Christian 
countries would now be punished as a capital crime ? But, 
Sir, have not moral causes their sure and infallible effects ? 
Is it not notorious that the nations of India have, from the 
very earliest times, groaned under the double yoke of 
political and religious despotism ? And can it then be 
maintained, that these must not have produced a 
proportionate degradation of their moral character ? And is 
it in a British House of Commons, above all other places, 
where such a doctrine as this is maintained ? Are we so 
little sensible of the value of the free constitution and 
religious liberty which we enjoy, and so little thankful for 
them, as to tolerate such propositions?* No, Sir: I trust we 
shall be protected by our feelings, no less than by our 
understandings, against being carried away by any such delusions. 
No, Sir : the common sense of mankind, in this country at least, is 
not to be so outraged; and, in truth, we find the morals and 
manners of the natives of India just such as we might have 
been led to expect from a knowledge of the dark and 
degrading supersitions, as well as of the political bondage, 
under which they have been so long bowed down.* To which 
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I may add, that, such is the nature of their institutions and customs, 
that not religion only, but common humanity, should prompt us to 
exert all legitimate methods for producing the discontinuance of 
them. 


But honourable gentlemen have read us passages from 
their religious books,some of which breathe a strain of pure and 
even sublime morality. The Institutes of Akbar also have been 
quoted upon us, and a learned work by a Bengal officer has been 
published,resting almost entirely on this basis, with large extracts 
from the sacred writings of the Hindoos. 

Let me beg the attention of the House,while I ask such of 
our opponents as urge this argument, whether they did or did not 
know that which is an undeniable fact (I refer to Mr.Halhed’s 
translation of the Hindoo laws),that if a Soodra should get by 
heart,nay, if he should read, or even listen to the sacred books, 
the law condemns him to a most cruel death. If our opponents 
were ignorant of this, it shews how little they are qualified to be 
safe guides to us in the road we are now travelling: if they knew 
it,was it candid, nay.Sir, was it fair, to quote these passages of 
sublime morality, in proof of the superior moral state of the bulk of 
the East Indian population ? Why.Sir.it is much the same in India 
(only worse) as it was among the most polished nations of the 
Pagan world. There, they had their exoteric and their esoteric 
doctrines; and while, in the writing of their philosophers, we meet 
with passages of high moral excellence, we know, that the moral 
opinions and practice of the bulk of the people were such as would 
appear to us at this day almost insufferably depraved, absurd, 
and monstrous. Where can we find more elevated strains than in 
the lofty speculations of the imperial philosopher Antoninus ? And 
in return for the Institutes of Akbar I might name those of 
Tamerlane, justly declared by one of our opponents to be one of 
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the most bloody tyrants that ever disgraced a throne, which are 
yet declared by Mr. Gibbon to form one of the most perfect systems 
ever published on the basis of absolute monarchy. 

The topic we are now considering is of so great 
importance, that injustice to my argument, I must be permitted to 
enlarge upon it; though, after all, I must leave much unsaid, in 
order that I may not trespass on the indulgence of the House too 
largely; and as the authority of several gentlemen, long resident in 
India, is urged upon us in proof of the probity and superior morality 
of the natives of India, I must beg leave to bring forward my 
authorities also. And when the House shall have heard all I have 
to adduce, I am confident, that not a doubt will remain in their 
minds, that my representation of the moral character of the natives 
of India is borne out by an irresistible weight of unobjectionable 
testimony. And first. Sir, let me quote to you some general opinions 
of the moral state of the Hindoos, which have been given by authors 
of established credit, as well as by others whose authority is still 
higher, persons who held high stations in the Company’s service 
for many years, and who, from having lived so long, and having 
had so much intercourse with them, must be supposed to have 
been perfectly acquainted with their real character. Several of the 
passages which I am about to read to you, are contained in a 
most valuable document lately laid before the House, the work of 
a dear and most honoured friend of mine, member of this House*, 
whose execellent understanding and acknowledged worth entitle 

* 1 refer to a memoir, by Mr. Grant on the Moral State ot India, the causes 
which have produced, and suggestions for improving it. The memoir was 
principally written as long ago as 1792, soon after his return from India, 
and was laid before the Court of Directors in 1797. It contains within a 
small compass, a large store of most valuable information concerning the 
religion and laws, the social and moral state and character, of the Hindoos. 
It is earnestly to be hoped, that his great modesty may not prevent his 
publishing to the world this valuable document, and thereby obtaining for 
it a more general perusal. 
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all his opinions to be received with the utmost deference, and 
whose long residence in India and familiar acquaintance with its 
inhabitants have rendered him peculiarly competent to form a 
correct judgment on the point which we are now considering. 

The first witness I shall bring forward is the traveller 
Bernier, an author of such established credit that his work was 
allowed to be received as evidence at Mr. Hastings’s trial. He, 
who travelled among the natives about one hundred and fifty years 
ago. places the character of the people in general, and more 
especially that of the brahmins, in the most unfavourable light; but 
as he nowhere gives a summary view of it, I will only refer generally 
to his high authority. The same unfavourable character of them, 
and more especially of the brahmins, is also expressed by Mr. 
Scrafton*. whose instructive work was published about fifty years 
ago; and Mr. Orme, the excellent historian of the Carnatic, leads 
us to form a still lower estimate of their moral qualities. “Were not 
the Gentoos infamous for the want of generosity and gratitude in 
all the commerces of friendship; were they not a tricking, deceitful 
people in all their dealings; their charity could not be deemed to 
arise from the influence of superstition.”-Orme’s India, 

VO 1.4.4 to. p.434. 

“Every offence is capable of being expiated by largesses 
to the brahmins, prescribed by themselves according to their own 
measures of avarice and sensuality.” 

Orme’s character of the East-Indian Mahammedans is 
still more unfavourable than that of the brahmins. “A domineering 
insolence towards all who are in subjection to them, ungovernable 
wilfulness, inhumanity, cruelty, murders, and assassination, 
perpetrated with the same calmness and subtlety as the rest of 
their politics, and insensibility to remorse for these crimes, which 
are scarcely considered otherwise than as necessary accidents in 


* Reflections on the Governments of Hindostan, by Luke Scrafton, esq. 
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the course of life; sensual excesses, which revolt against nature; 
unbounded thirst of power, and a rapaciousness of wealth equal 
to the extravagance of his propensities and vices!” ’‘This is the 
character of an Indian Moor.” -Orme, on the Manners, & c. of 
the Indian Moors, Ibid, p. 423 *. 

Governor Hoi well gives a summary account of the native 
East-Indian character in such clear terms that his own words shall 
be quoted; and let it be remembered that Hoi well’s mind, to say 
the least, was not in any degree biassed by his attachment to the 
Christian system, as compared with that of the natives of India:- 
“A race of people, who, from their infancy, are utter strangers to 
the idea of common faith and honesty. The Gentoos in General 
are as dangerous and wicked a people as any race of people in 
the known world, if not eminently more so, especially the common 
run of brahmins. We can truly aver, that during almost five years 
that we presided in the judicial cutcherry court of Calcutta, never 
any murder or other atrocious crime came before us, but it was 
proved in the end, a brahmin was at the bottom of it.” 

Lord Clive’s** testimony is given in the same clear and 
compendious language:- ‘’The inhabitants of this country we know, 
by long experience, have no attachment to any obligation.” 

An equally unfavourable character of them is given by 
governor Verelst***, especially in respect of avarice, treachery, 
and ingratitude. 

Mr. Shore**** (now Lord Teignmouth) paints their 
character in still darker colours:-"The natives are timid and servile: 
individuals have little sense of honour, and the nation is wholly 

* Well might Mr. Orme exclaim, after so humiliating a picture of human 
depravity, “How grateful, how noble, are the reflections inspired by such 
a retrospect, in favour of the cause of Christianity, and in favour of the 
cause of liberty!” —Orme’s India, vol.4,p.430. 

** See Bolt’s Considerations, vol.3. 

*** See Verelst’s View of the English Government in Bengal. 

**** gee t j le parliamentary proceedings against Mr. Hastings. 
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void of public virtue. They make not the least scruple of lying, 
where flasehood is attended with advantage. To lie, steal, plunder, 
ravish, or murder, are not deemed sufficient crimes to merit 
expulsion from society.” 

“With a Hindoo all is centered in himself; his own interest 
is his guide.” With other particulars of a similar complexion. 

Sir John Macpherson, who was governor-general between 
twenty and thirty years ago, commenting on the foregoing 
description, thus confirms the accuracy of the delineation: “I am 
afraid that the picture which he (Mr. Shore) draws, and the low 
ebb at which he states the popular virtues of the Bengalese, are 
not fictitious representations.” 

Lord Cornwallis proved by his conduct that he considered 
the natives as unworthy of all confidence; for, countrary to the 
general usage of men occupying such stations as he filled, he never 
reposed any trust in any one of them, nor placed a single individual, 
either Hindoo or Mahomedan, about his person, above the rank 
of a menial servant. 

It is not, perhaps, unworthy of notice, that a character 
equally unfavourable of the natives of Hindostan. was given four 
hundred years ago by their great conqueror Tamerlane. “The native 
of Hindostan”, he says, “has no pretensions to humanity but the 
figure; whilst imposture, fraud, and deception are by him 

considered as meritorious accomplishments.”-The foregoing 

compilation of authorities is closed by my hon. friend, with the 
following compendious delineation of the native Indian character. 

“Upon the whole, we can not help recognizing in the 
peo P* e of Hindostan a race of men lamentably degenerate 
and base; retaining but a feeble sense of moral obligation; 
obstinate in the disregard of what they know to be right; 
governed by malevolent and licentious passions; strongly 
exemplifying the effects produced on society by great and 
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general corruption of manners; sunk In misery by their vices, 
in a country peculiarly calculated by its natural advantages 
to promote the happiness of its inhabitants.”* 

But we are far from hav ing laboured through the long and 
melancholy succession of witnesses, who attest the moral 
degradation of the natives of India. Several of the passages I 
have already recited are accounts of earlier times; and it might 
perhaps be hoped, that the moral character of the natives has 
been improved, in consequence of their having lived so long under 
our gov'ernment.-Alas. Sir! grieved 1 am to be under the necessity 
of stating, that this is by no means the fact. I might. I fear, go still 
farther, and affirm, that the moral standard of the natives has been 
even deteriorated of late years. The first witness whom I shall call 
in proof of the present depraved stale of the natives of India, is a 
gentleman well known in this 1 louse for his talents and his eloquence, 
and whom there is reason. I trust, to believe, that we shall shortly 
have the honour of including in our number: I scarcely need explain, 
that 1 am speaking of Sir James Mackintosh. I le. it is well known, 
lately presided on the bench of justice in Bombay; and in a charge 
to the grand jury at Bombay, delivered in the year l 803. he thus 
expressed himself: " 1 observe, that the accomplished and justly 
celebrated person. Sir William Jones, who carried with him to this 
country a prejudice in favour of the natives, which he naturally 
imbibed in the course of his studies, and which in him. though not 
perfectly rational, was neither unamiable nor ungraceful, 1 observe, 
that even he, after long judicial experience, reluctantly 
confessed their general depravity. The prevalence of perjury 
which he strongly states, and w hich 1 have myself already 
observed, is perhaps a more certain sign of the general 
dissolution of moral principle than other more daring and 
ferocious crimes, much more horrible to the imagination. 


and of which the immediate consequences are more 
destructive to society.” 

Again, at a subsequent period, he remarks; “An offence, 
of the frequency of which I formerly spoke from information, but 
can now speak from large and deplorable experience, I mean 
perjury.-” 

A melancholy proof of the low standard of morals in the 
East was afforded on one of the occasions which drew from Sir 
James Mackintosh the above remarks. A woman who was one 
of the witnesses, having prevaricated shockingly, was asked by 
the Recorder. “Whether there was any harm in false swearing ?” 
she answered, “that she understood the English had a great horror 
of it. but there was no such horror in her country.’' See the Bombay 
Law Reports, given in the Asiatic Register for 1 804. 

But, perhaps, the most decisive proofs of all are contained 
in the answers to certain interrogatories concerning the moral state 
of the natives, which were sent round by Lord Wellesley, when 
governor-general. Lord Wellesley, wishing to obtain the most 
authentic and complete information, would of course consult such 
persons as he conceived to be best qualified from the situations 
which they occupied, to give him the intelligence which he desired. 
He therefore applied to the judges of circuit, and also to magistrates 
permanently settled in the different provinces. A vain attempt, 
indeed, has been made to do away the effect of this testimony, by 
asking what judgment we should form of the moral character of 
our own people, if we were to take our estimate of it from the 
criminals who fill our gaols. I must say, 1 wonder that the hon. 
gentlemen who held this language, were not checked by recollecting 
that they were in reality reflecting strongly on the discretion of 
Lord Wellesley himself, for having applied for information to 
description of persons which he ought to have known not to be 
qualified to supply it. But, Sir, you will observe, that it is concerning 
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the general character of the natives that the gentlemen interrogated 
by Lord Wellesley were questioned; and I cannot conceive that 
there can be any set of men better qualified in all respects to form 
a correct opinion of the general character and conduct of the 
natives, than such of the Company's servants as are resident 
magistrates. 1 will not weary the House with the whole of the 
melancholy detail; but a few of the answers I must lay before 
them. The first shall be the statement of Mr. Edward Colebrook, 
sacond jadgeofttie PatnaC ourtofciruit,dated Patna,2 1 st Apri 1, 
1 804. “Another not less heinous offence attaching to those affrays 
is perjury, to which recourse is invariably had, both for the 
prosecution and defence of such charges. To such a pitch of 
audacity has this crime long since reached in this province, that a 
total distrust of human testimony, on every occasion, is the 
consequence. No rank, no caste, is exempt from the contagion. 
A zemindary dewan. a brahmin, who had circumstantially sworn 
to the nature and number and to the authors of the wounds on two 
of his cutcherry amla, alleged to have been murdered in an attempt 
to dispossess him from the cutcherry. scarcely blushed when the 
two men were produced alive and unhurt in court, and merely 
pleaded that had he not sworn as directed, he should have lost his 
employ.” 

Let me now read an equally humiliating extract from the 
answers of Mr. J.D. Paterson, judge of Decca. Jellelpore. & c. to 
the president.& c. members of the police comittee. 30th Aug. 1799. 
"As a picture of human degradation and depravity can only give 
pain to a reflecting mind. 1 shall be as brief as possible, consistently 
with the necessity of furnishing the required information. Their 
minds are totally uncultivated; of the duties of morality thc> 
have no idea; they possess in a great degree that low cunning 
which so generally accompanies depravity of heart. Thc> 
are indolent and grossly sensual; they are cruel and 
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cowardly, insolent and abject. They have superstition without 
a sense of religion ; and in short they have all the vices of 

savage ithoutany of itsvirtues * If we look a step higher, 

we find the same total want of principles with more refined cunning, 
no attachment but what centers in self, for the ties of relationship 
seem only to render inveteracy more inveterate.” 

"Even the honest men.” say the judges of circuit, in a report 
made on terminating their session; "Even the honest men as well 
as the rogues are perjured. T he most simple and the most cunning 
alike make assertions that are incredible, or that are certainly false.” 

"In the course of our judicial duties,” says the report from 
Moorshedabad, court of appeal and circuit (26th Jan. 1 802), “we 
still meet with the same barefaced disregard of truth which always 
characterised the natives of India.” 

"No falsehood.” says judge Stracey. "is too extravagant 
or audacious to be advanced before the court of circuit. Perjury is 

extremely common.” 5th Report of Committee on East Indict 

A1 fairs. 

"They are probably somewhat more licentious than 
formerly. Chicanery, subornation, and fraud and perjury are 
certainly more common.” —Judge Stracey’s Answer to 
Interrogatories. 30th Jan. I 802. 

"The lower classes are in general profligate and depraved. 
The moral duties are little attended to by the higher ones. All are 
litigious in the extreme, and the crime of perjury was never, we 
believe, more practised amongst all ranks than at present.” — 
Answers of Magistrates of the 24 Pergunnahs to Interrogatories. 
& c. 

But perhaps the House may. with the least trouble, form a 
summary opinion of the result of the answers alluded to. by hearing 
an extract from a judicial letter from the court ol'directors to Bengal, 
dated 25th of April 1 806. which will shew the impression which 
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the information they had received had made on their minds; and I 
beg. leave to recommend it the rather to the attention of the House, 
because it will shew what was then the court of directors' opinion 
of the moral character of the natives of India, however some of 
them may now have been led, I must rather say misled, into fonning 
different sentiments. “The nefarious and dangerous crime of 
perjury \ve are much concerned to find continues to prevail 
in all directions, and even increases to such a pitch as to 
baffle and perplex the judicial proceedings of the courts, so 
that the judge receives all oral testimony with distrust, and 
is frequently obliged to investigate the character of the 
witness more closely than that of the criminal."* The directors 
very judiciously go on to remark on the probable cause of this 
low state of moral principle:- “The little obligation attached 
by the natives to an oath seems to proceed, in a great degree, 
from the nature of their superstitions and the degraded 
character of their deities, as well as the almost entire want 
of moral instruction among them; and this points to the 
necessity of other remedies, as well as to the most rigorous 
punishment of a crime so hurtful to society as perjury." * 

If such be the moral state of the natives in general, we 
might well expect, at least it would be expected by all who have a 
just sense of the intimate connection between virtue and humanity, 
and on the contrary between depravity and cruelty, that the crimes 
of actual violators of the laws, and not of an individual criminal, 
but of the class of robbers in general, would be extremely shocking; 
but I quote the following passage from Mr. Dowdeswell’s Report 
on the Police of Bengal, in order to counteract that strange and 
most unjust persuasion, which has been attempted to be dilftused. 
that the Hindoos are a gentle and humane people. “Were I to 
enumerate only a thousandth part of the atrocities of the Decoits 
(a set of hereditary robbers), and of the consequent sufferings of 
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the people, and were I to soften that recital in every mode which 
language would permitj should still despair of obtaining credit 

solely on my own authority for the accuracy of the narrative.”- 

Mr. Dowdeswell's Report on the General State of the Police ot 
Bengal, p.603. 

"Robbery, rape, and even murder itself, are not the worst 
figure in this hideous and disgusting picture. Volumes might be 
filled with the recital of the atrocities of the Decoits, every line of 
which would make the blood run cold with horror". Ibid. 

I could corroborate my general representation of the moral 
degradation of the Hindoos, by still farther extracts, selected from 
that massy volume on the table*. But 1 will adduce but one more 
taken from a document I have already referred to, the letter to the 
venerable dean of Westminster. Dr. Vincent. Speaking generally 
of the morals of the natives, his correspondent says; “The state of 
morality among the natives is very low indeed. I have had 
transactions with many of those who have the character of most 
respectable men, rich, and of good credit. 1 declare to you, I 
never met with one who had any idea of the obligation of an oath, 
or who would not break it without scruple, provided the crime 
could be effected without discovery and punishment, and produce 
to him a pecuniary profit. There may be natives of a different 
character; all I can say is.that I never met with one. I am speaking 
of those who are not Christians. Now I am clear, that no man. in 
the course of his dealings in England with various characters tor 
some years, could truly make a similar assertion.” 

Before we dismiss the long and melancholy train of 
witnesses whose estimate of the moral character of the natives ot 
India I have been laying before you, let me beg that you will attend 
carefully to two considerations, which are applicable to almost all 
the opinions which I have adduced. These are, first, that the 

* Fifth Report from the East India Committee. 
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statements you have heard, are all of them the opinions of intelligent 
and respectable men. formed and given, without reference to any 
particular question, which happened for the time to interest and 
divide the public mind; and still more, that they are the opinions of 
men who were upon the spot when those opinions were formed, 
and whose attention had been specially called to the subject of 
them . while the natives were actually under their view. These 
considerations. Sir. deserve the more attention, because, when 
we find conflicting testimony among men, all of whom we respect, 
we naturally look for circumstances which may explain the 
discrepancies which we witness. Without presuming to take upon 
me to estimate how much weight is to be assigned to this 
consideration. I am persuaded that our opponents themselves will 
frankly acknowledge, that in the two important particulars which I 
have just now noticed, they are oppositely circumstanced to the 
individuals whose testimony I have been laying before you. First, 
the favourable opinions of the people of India which they deliver, 
are such as occur to them in this country; which must render them 
peculiarly subject to the influence of that common cause of 
erroneous judgment of nations, the drawing of general inferences 
from individual instances; and secondly, they will not deny, that 
from the infirmities of our common nature, they cannot but be 
liable to have their opinions in some degree, though imperceptibly, 
biassed by the particular occasion on which they are led to form 
them. 

And now. Sir, after the decisive weight of testimony which 
I have laid before you in proof of the general depravity of the 
people of Hindostan, what must we think of the soundness of the 
judgment pronounced by our opponents, that their morals are in 
general equal, nay. even superior, to those of the people of this 
country. We have been long accustomed. Sir, to read different 
characters of the same people from different travellers, of the 
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intentions of all of whom, to speak the truth, we have entertained 
not the slightest suspicion; but a difference like this. I never before 
witnessed. In fact, however. Sir. we are relieved from our difficulty, 
by the very extent to which the assertion of our opponents is 
pushed. Had it been merely attempted to soften the colours in 
which we had painted the native character, you might have been 
more at a loss which was the correct representation. But when, 
instead of the dark hues which we have assigned to it. our 
opponents give it almost the fairest and loveliest tints of moral 
colouring, we are led infallibly to conclude that our opponents are 
either ill-informed, or that they are under the influence of prejudice; 
and happily, we are furnished, in the course of our discussion, 
with such flagrant instances of prejudice on this particular topic of 
religion, as to furnish a pretty clear explanation of those opinions 
of our opponents which would otherwise appear the most 
inexplicable as well as extravagant. 

1 have already had occasion to shew. Sir, in one notable 
instance, that on this subject alone of religion and morals, as 
connected with the East Indies, men the most able and the best 
informed on all other topics are strangely and lamentably ignorant. 
There is a sort of inaptitude, if I may so term it. in what regards the 
subject of religion, which we discover in the generality of the Anglo 
Indians, which causes their judgments, however valuable on other 
occasions, to fail them egregiously in this. We have a curious 
illustration of this remark in the Fifth Report, which I quote the 
rather, becttuse I understand the character of the writer to be 
excellent, and his authority beyond exception in all other matters. 

I speak of Mr. Dowdeswell. After that shocking account of the 
state of the police which I lately read to the House, suitably 
impressed with a sense of the evils of which he had been speaking, 
and very justly remarking also, that these dreadful practices must 
be severely punished, “but that a great deal more must be done in 
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order to eradicate the seeds ofthose crimes, the real sources of 
the evil lying in the corrupt morals of the people,” he adds, (and 
let me beg, that gentlemen will observe that Mr. Dowdeswell very 
justly ascribes the perpetration of such crimes to general and moral 
causes, not merely to individual and accidental depravity;) “if’ 
says he, “we would apply a lasting remedy to the evil, we must 
adopt means of instruction for the different classes of the 
community; by which they may be restrained, not only from the 
commission of public crimes, but also from acts of immorality, by 
a dread of the punishments denounced both in this world and in a 
future state by their respective religious opinions. The task would 
not. perhaps, be so difficult as it may at first sight appear to be. 
Some remains of the old system of Hindoo discipline still exist. 
The institutions of Mahomedanism of that description, are still 
better known. Both might be revived, and gradually moulded into 
a regular system of instruction for both those great classes of the 
community.”* 

We are led irresistibly, by this passage, to a conclusion, 
which, I confess,has been suggested to me by various other 
circumstances, that in the minds of too many of our opponents, 
Christianity and India are inconsistent, totally incompatible, ideas. 
We cannot but be reminded of the expression of a former ornament 
of this House, (a name of high authority in this country), that “the 
Europeans were commonly unbaptized in their passage to India.” 

I will not presume to adopt so strong a position; but Mr. Burke 
himself could not have desired a stronger confirmation of his 
assertion, than some with which we have been supplied in the 
course of these discussions, more especially with this, wherein we 
find that a gentleman of intelligence and respectability, long resident 
in India, bewailing such a dissolution of the moral principle as 

* Fifth Report on East-India Affairs, p. 617. Mr. IDowdeswell's Report on 
the Police of Bengal, Sept. 22. l 809. 
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rendered it difficult for the frame of society to hold together, and 
looking round solicitously for some remedy for the evil, never so 
much as thinks of resorting to Christianity, but proposes to resort 
to the revival of Hinduism and Mahomedanism, as the only 
expedient to which it is possible to have recourse. 

• 

Agreeing with him in my sense of the virulence of the 
disease, I differ entirely with respect to the remedy; for , blessed 
be God. we have a remedy fully adequate, and specially appro¬ 
priate to the purpose. That remedy. Sir. is Christianity, which I 
justly call the appropriate remedy; for Christianity then assumes 
her true character, no less than she performs her natural and proper 
office, when she takes under her protection those poor degraded 
beings, on whom philosophy looks down with disdain, or per¬ 
haps with contemptuous condescension. On the very first prom¬ 
ulgation of Christianity, it was declared by its great Author, as 
"glad tidings to the poor.” and. ever faithful to her character. Chris¬ 
tianity still delights to instruct the ignorant, to succour the needy, 
to comfort the sorrowful, to visit the forsaken. I confess to you. 
Sir. that but for my being conscious that we possessed the means 
of palliating, at least, the moral diseases which I have been de¬ 
scribing. if not of effecting a perfect cure of them, I should not 
have had the heart to persevere in dragging you through the long 
and painful succession of humiliating statements to which you have 
been lately listening. For, believe me. Sir, though I trust that to 
many in this House. I scarcely need to vindicate myself against 
such a charge, that it is not to insult [exult ?] over the melancholy 
degradation of these unhappy people, or to indulge in the proud 
triumph of our own superiority, that I have dwelt so long on this 
painful subject: but it is because I wish to impress you with a just 
sense of the malignity of their disease, that you may concur with 
me in the application of a remedy: for. I again and again declare to 
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you. a remedy there doubtless is. God forbid that we should have 
only to sit down in hopeless dejection, under the conviction, that 
though these evils exist they are not to be removed. Sir. such a 
supposition would be absolute blasphemy; to believe that the Al¬ 
mighty Being, to whom both we and our East Indian fellow-sub¬ 
jects owe our existence, has doomed them to continue for 
ever.incurably. in that wretched state of moral depravity and deg¬ 
radation. in which they have hitherto remained ! No. Sir, Provi¬ 
dence has provided sufficient means for rescuing them from 
the depths in which they are now sunk, and I now call on 
you to open the way for their application; for to us. Sir, I 
confidently hope, is committed the honourable office of re¬ 
moving the-barrier which now excludes the access of Chris¬ 
tian light, with its long train of attendant blessings, into that 
benighted land, and thus, of ultimately cheering their deso¬ 
late hearts with the beams of heavenly truth, and love, and 
consolation.* And therefore. Sir. I indignantly repel the charge 
which has been unjustly brought against me. that I am bringing an 
indictment against the whole native population of India; and “what 
have they done to provoke my enmity ?” Sir. I have lived long 
enough to learn the important lesson, that flatterers are not friends: 
nay. Sir, they are the deadliest enemies. Let not our opponents, 
therefore, lay to their souls this flattering unction, that they are 
acting a friendly part towards the Hindoos. No, Sir: they, not I. 
are the real enemies of the natives of India, who, with the 
language of hollow adulation and 'mouth honour’ on their 
tongues, are in reality recommending the course which is to 
keep those miserable beings bowed down under the heavy 
yoke which now oppresses them. The most able of our op¬ 
ponents has told us, that some classes of the natives are as 
much below others as the inferior animals are below the 
human species. Ves, Sir, I well know it;* and it is because I 


wish to do away this unjust inequality, to raise these poor brutes 
out of their present degraded state to the just level of their nature, 
that I am now bringing before you their real character, and ex¬ 
plaining to you their true condition. And am not I, therefore, act¬ 
ing the part of the real friend ? For true friendship. Sir, is appre¬ 
hensive and solicitous: it is often jealous and suspicious of evil; 
often it even dreads the worst concerning the objects of its affec¬ 
tion, from the solicitude it feels for their well being, and its ear¬ 
nestness to promote their happiness. 

Animated. Sir, by this unfeigned spirit of friendship for 
the natives of India, their religious and moral interests are un¬ 
doubtedly our first concern; but the course we are recommending 
tends no less to promote their temporal well being, than their eter¬ 
nal welfare; for such is their real condition, that we are prompted 
to endeavour to communicate to them the benefits ol Christian 
instruction, scarcely less by religious principle than by the feelings 
of common humanity. Not, Sir. that I would pretend to conceal 
from the House, that the hope which, above all others, chiefly 
gladdens my heart, is that of being instrumental in bringing them 
into the paths by which they may be led to everlasting felicity. But 
still, were all considerations of a future state out of the question, I 
hesitate not to affirm, that a regard for their temporal well-being 
would alone furnish abundant motives for our endeavouring to 
diffuse among them the blessings of Christian light and moral in¬ 
struction. 

And surely it cannot be necessary for me to attempt 
in this place to prove, that though much of the large mass of 
comforts which we in this country enjoy, beyond those, I 
believe, of any other nation in ancient or in modern times, 
is owing to our inv aluable constitution, yet that it is in no 
small degree, also, to be ascribed to our religious and moral 
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superiority; for it is with gratitude alike, and with pleasure, 
that I declare my firm persuasion, that the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity is greater in this country than in any other upon 
earth.* 

But surely. Sir, after the account we have received of the 
low state of morals among the natives of India, it cannot be nec¬ 
essary for me to prove by a reference to their various institutions, 
or to the circumstances of their social condition, that their situa¬ 
tion is such as to interest every humane mind in improving it. For 
certainly such an enlightened assembly as this need scarcely to be 
reminded, that the moral Governor of the universe has established 
a never foiling and inseparable connection between vice and mis¬ 
ery. though for a time they may appear dissevered, and vice may 
seem even to have associated herself with happiness. Sir. the evils 
ol India are not merely such as a despotic government never fails 
to introduce and continue. In countries, great countries especially, 
groaning under the most tibsolute despotism, there may often be 
much domestic and even social happiness. It was to the condition 
ol the subjects of an absolute government, that our great poet 
beautifully alluded when he observed. 

"With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 

"Glides the smooth current ofdomestic joy.” 

And truly in the main, though somewhat too broadly and 
strongly shaded, he adds. 

“Of all the ills that human hearts endure, 

“How few. that courts or kings can cause or cure.” 

But the evils of Hindostan are family, fireside evils 
: they pervade the whole mass of the population, and embit¬ 
ter the domestie eup, in almost every family. Why need I, in 
this country, insist on the evils whieh arise merely out of the 
institution of Caste itself; a system which, though, strange 
to say, it has been complimented as a device of deep politi- 
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cal wisdom, must surely appear to every heart of true Brit¬ 
ish temper to be a system at war with truth and nature; a 
detestable expedient for keeping the lower orders of the 
community bowed down in an abject state of hopeless and 
irremediable vassalage*. It is justly. Sir, the glory of this coun¬ 
try. that no member of our free community is naturally precluded 
from rising into the highest classes in society. And, in fact, we 
have all witnessed instances of men who have emerged out of 
their original poverty and obscurity, and have risen to the highest 
level by the inborn buoyancy of their superior natures; our free 
constitution, to which such occurrences are scarcely less honour¬ 
able than to the individuals who are the subjects of them, opening 
the way for the developement, and Providence favouring the ex¬ 
ercise of their powers. Even where slavery has existed, it has 
commonly been possible,(though in the West Indies, alas ! artifi¬ 
cial difficulties have been interposed.) for individuals to burst their 
bonds, and assert the privileges of their nature. But the more cruel 
shackles of Caste are never to be shaken, as well might a dog, or 
any other of the brute creation, it is the honourable gentleman’s 
own illustration, aspire to the dignity and rights of man. I will not 
think so injuriously of our opponents as not to be persuaded, that 
they would indignantly spurn at the very idea of introducing such a 
system into this country. And are not the natives of India, our 
fellow subjects, fairly intitled to all the benefits which we can safely 
impart to them? And if there be any which we cannot as yet ven¬ 
ture to communicate, should we not at least be longing with eager 
and almost impatient expectation for the time when we can render 
them pax-takers of the best blessings which we ourselves enjoy? 
And here. Sir, injustice to my cause, 1 cannot but animadvert 
upon the spirit and tone with which our opponents have descanted 
on the impossibility of making the natives acquainted with the truths 
of Christianity, and of thereby effecting the moral improvement 
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which Christianity would produce. I should have expected. Sir. if 
they were unwillingly compelled to so unwelcome a conclusion, 
as that all hopes of thus improving the natives of India must be 
abandoned as utterly impracticable, that they would form the opin¬ 
ion tardily and reluctantly, and express it with the most manifest 
concern. I need not remind the House with what an air of cheer- 1 
fulness, not to say of levity, the declaration has been made. But it 
is lair to say, that one of the hon. members supplied the explana¬ 
tion, by plainly intimating.that in his opinion, all religions were 
alike acceptable to the common Father of the universe; - 
the same truth, a little differently expressed, as was taught 
by one of the brahmins, who stated to one of our missionar- 
ics, that heaven was a large palace, to which there was a 
number of different roads, and that each nation or individual 
might choose his own at pleasure. But, as I have already 
stated, our opponents should remember, that Christianity, 
independently of its effects on a future state of existence, 
has been acknowledged even by avowed sceptics, to be, 
beyond all other institutions that ever existed, favourable 
to the temporal interests and happiness of man: and never 
was there a country where there is greater need than in 
India for the diffusion of its genial influence*. 

In reasoning concerning the happiness, no less than 
the virtue, of any people, all who consider how many of the 
charities of life, how large a portion of the greatest and best 
of our earthly comforts, arise out of our domestic relations, 
will think it difficult to overrate the sum of the evils pro¬ 
duced, and the happiness impaired and lost, from the single 
circumstance of the prevalence of polygamy*. Here again, to 
prove the effects of polygamy, I would refer to one who had no 
peculiar zeal for Christianity; though his understanding was too 
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enlightened, and his mind too well informed, for him not to recog¬ 
nise its superior excellencies; I mean, to the president Montesquieu. 
Would we see a lively picture of the jealousies, the heartburnings, 
the artifice, the falshood. the cruelty, the rage, and the despair of 
which polygamy is the fertile source, let us look to that great writ¬ 
er's Persian Letters. And here also. Sir. we may find a decisive 
settlement of the question, concerning which there has been some 
difference of opinion, as to the rank in the scale of being which is 
assigned to the female sex among the natives of India. An hon. 
friend of mine (Mr. Smith) has quoted some passages from their 
great lawgiver, which speak of women in general in the most dis¬ 
paraging and even contemptuous terms. We see the same esti¬ 
mate in many of the Hindoo customs and institutions; but this sys¬ 
tem of polygamy alone might have sufficed to prove, that the fe¬ 
male sex could not possess in India that equality, in point of nature 
and rank, with ours, to which it is considered to be entitled in 
every Christian country, and on which, in fact, so much of the real 
dignity and happiness as well as so many of the benefits of the 
married state essentially depend. 

Again in India, we find prevalent that evil. I mean infanti¬ 
cide. against which we might have hoped that nature herself would 
have supplied adequate restraints, if we had not been taught by 
experience, that for our deliverance even from this detestable crime, 
we are indebted to Christianity. For it is not to Philosophy, it is not 
to civilization; it is not to progress in refinement, or in the ails and 
comforts of social life; it is not even to liberty herself, that the 
world is indebted for this emancipation. The friends of Christian¬ 
ity may justly glory in the acknowledgment of one of its greatest 
enemies, that infanticide was the incorrigible vice of all antiquity; 
and it is very striking, that both in India and in China, where the 
light of Revelation has never penetrated, this detestable crime still 
asserts its superiority over nature itself, no less than over virtue. 
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'fo this, in India, is added, the destruction of the sick and the 
aged. often by their nearest relatives. 

There is another practice on the prevalence of which 
it is the rather necessary for me to insist,* because it has 
been conceived by many gentlemen, otherwise well-informed on 
Fast indian topics, that whatever may have been formerly the case, 
the practice now exists in a very inconsiderable degree. The House 
must have anticipated my mention of the burning of widows 
on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands.* A writer of 
great authority. Mr. I)ow. many years ago. stated the custom to 
have become almost extinct. But sorry I am to say. that this is so 
far from being the truth, that the practice, which Bernier states to 
have been greatly discouraged, though not absolutely prohibited, 
by the Mahometan government, and which, in consequence, had 
considerably declined, has increased since the country came 
under our dominion*. (Treat pains were taken by the missionar¬ 
ies. a few years ago. to ascertain the number of widows which 
were annually burnt in a district thirty miles round Calcutta, and 
the House will be astonished to hear, that in this comparatively 
small area, I 30 widows were burnt in six months. In the year 1 803, 
within the same space, the number amounted to 275. one of whom 
was a girl of eleven years of age. 1 ought to state, that the utmost 
pains were taken to have the account correct; certain persons 
were cmploved purposely to watch and report the number of 
these horrible exhibitions; and the place, person, and other par¬ 
ticulars were regularly certilied. Alter hearing this, you will not be 
surprised on being told, that the whole number of these annual 
sacrifices of women,* who are often thus cruelly torn from their 
children at the very time when, from the loss of their father, they 
must be in the greatest need of the fostering care of the surviving 
parent, is estimated, 1 think, in the Bengal provinces, to be 
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10,000;* the same number at which it was calculated, many years 
ago, by a gentleman whose uncommon proficiency in the native 
languages gave him peculiar advantages in his inquiries on this 
subject, the highly respected brother of the late Sir Robert 
Chambers. 

Nor must we dare to flatter ourselves, though it would in 
truth be a wretched consolation, that, as has been sometimes 
stated, these sacrifices are spontaneous. Not to mention what 
Bernier himself relates from his own personal view, that the women 
are always carefully fastened down, sometimes with strong green 
bamboos, at others with thick strong ropes thoroughly soaked in 
water; which is done, as Mr. Marsh man was frankly told, lest on 
feeling the fire they should run away and make their escape; Bernier 
goes on, “When the wretched victims drew back, I have seen 
those demons the brahmins thrusting them into the fire with their 
long poles.” Sometimes, indeed, the relations and friends of 
the widow, exerting their utmost influence with her, suc¬ 
ceed in persuading her to live; but too commonly, the poor 
wretches are forced into these acts of self-immolation by 
the joint influence of their hopes and fears.* Their fears, how¬ 
ever are by far the more predominant of the two: and while the 
brahmins delude them with the hopes of glory and immortality if 
they consign themselves to the flames, their only alternative is a 
life of hard fare, and servile offices; in short, a life of drudgery, 
degradation, and infamy. 

Such, Sir, is the number of these human sacrifices, and 
such the principle on which they are made. As to their nature -I 
should shock the feelings of the hardest heart, if I were to read to 
you the authenticated statements of the horrid scenes of this kind 
which are continually taking place; to which the people are so 
accustomed, that as I lately learned from a private friend of my 
own, who witnessed one of these dreadful transactions, a great 
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concourse of spectators even in populous districts is not collected; 
and what is worse than all, the horrible scene is beheld with as 
much unconcern, and even levity, as we see among the lower 
orders in this country, when the destruction of one of the inferior 
animals is the subject of their savage mirth. But I will spare you 
the disgusting recital;* and yet I well remember what was said 
nearly in the place where I now stand on an occasion not dissimilar, 
by a right hon. gentleman now no more. (Mr. Fox), “ that true 

* It would scarcely be justifiable to forbear inserting, what perhaps I was 
culpable in not reading to the House, the following account of one of 
these horrible scenes, at which the missionary. Mr. Marshman. was present 
a few years ago. I will extract his own words only adding, that he is a man 
of the most established integrity, in the veracity of whose account entire 
reliance may be justly placed. "A person informing us that a woman was 
about to be burnt with the corpse of her husband, near our house, I, with 
several of our brethren, hastened to the place : but before we could arrive, 
the pile was in flames. It was a horrible sight. The most shocking indiffer¬ 
ence ttnd levity appeared among those who were present. 1 never saw any 
thing more brutal than their behaviour. The dreadful scene had not the 
least appearance of a religious ceremony. It resembled an abandoned 
rabble of boys in England, collected for the purpose of worrying to death 
a cat or a dog. A bamboo, perhaps twenty feet long, had been fastened at 
one end to a stake driven into the ground, and held down over the fire by 
men at the other. Such were the confusion, the levity, the bursts of brutal 
laughter, while the poor woman was burning alive before their eyes, that it 
seemed as if every spark of humanity was extinguished by this accursed 
superstition. That which added to the cruelty was, the smallness of the 
fire. It did not consist of so much wood as we consume in dressing a 
dinner: no, not this fire that was to consume the living and the dead! 1 saw 
the legs of the poor creature hanging out of the fire while her body was in 
flames. After a while, they took a bamboo ten or twelve feet long and 
stirred it, pushing and beating the half consumed corpses, as you would 
repair a fire of green wood, by throwing the unconsumed pieces into the 
middle. Perceiving the legs hanging out, they beat them with the bamboo 
for some time, in order to break the ligatures which fastened them at the 
"knees, (for they would not have come near to touch them for the world). 
At length they succeeded in bending them upwards into the fire, the skin 
and muscles giving way, and discovering the knee sockets bare, with the 
balls of the leg bones: a sight this which, 1 need not say, made me thrill 
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humanity consists, not in a squeamish ear, but in feeling lor the 
sufferings of others, and being forward and active in relieving them.” 
And, Sir, I am perfectly sure, that people could not make up their 
minds to the quiet toleration of these practices ; they would not 
suffer them, I mean, to go on, without using every lawi'ul effort to 
put a stop to them; but for our having not yet learned to consider 
India as a part of the British empire, and its inhabitants as our 
fellow-subjects. The vast distance also of the scene of these 
barbarities tends considerably to deaden the impression which 
they would otherwise produce. If these transactions took place 
in any part of England, instead of the indifference with which they 
have been too long regarded by men, I am sensible, not inferior 
in humanity to ourselves, the public zeal would be called forth, 
and every possible endeavour would be used to put an end to 
them. But here again. Sir, we see the effects of that strange 
delusion by which our countrymen are led into adopting one set of 
morals, and principles and even feelings, for this country, and 
another for India. And, although, after the proofs of the abilities 
of the Anglo-Indians which have been exhibited to this House in 
the course of this very inquiry, the grossest prejudice alone would 
deny that they are men of superior talents and intelligence; yet, I 

with horror, especially when 1 recollected that this hapless victim of su¬ 
perstition was alive but a few minutes before. To have seen savage wolves 
thus tearing a human body, limb from limb, would have been shocking; but 
to see relations and neighbours do this to one with whom they had famil¬ 
iarly conversed not an hour before, and to do it with an air of levity, was 
almost too much for me to bear. 

‘"You expect, perhaps to hear, that this unhappy victim was the wife of 
some brahmin of high cast. She was the wife of a barber who dwelt in 
Serampore. and had died that morning, leaving the son I have mentioned, 
and a daughter of about eleven years of age. Thus has this infernal 
superstition aggravated the common miseries of life, and left these chil¬ 
dren stripped of both their parents in one day. Nor is this an uncommon 
case. It often happens to children far more helpless than these; sometimes 
to children possessed of property, which is then left, as well as them¬ 
selves, to the mercy of those who have decoyed their mother to then- 
father’s funeral pile!”. 
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must say, this veiy consideration, that they have one rule ofjudging 
for India, and another for Great Britain, renders them judges 
against whose competency I must except, when the question is 
concerning the introduction of British religion, British morals, and 
British manners, among the inhabitants of British India. 

And now. Sir, I shall do little more than allude to another 
class of enormities, which by that very enormity, are in some 
measure shielded from the detestation they would otherwise incur: 

I allude to the various obscene and bloody rites of their 
idolatrous ceremonies, with all their unutterable 
abominations.* A vain attempt has been made in a single instance 
to do away this charge; but had the endeavour succeeded, instead 
of utterly failing, as it certainly did, what would it avail when the 
obscene and bloody nature of the Hindoo superstitions is 
established by a cloud of witnesses; and I will add, when from 
our more intimate acquaintance with the language, books, 
and institutions of the natives, the light of day is at length 
beginning to shine into these dens of darkness, and to 
expose their foul contents to our disgust and abhorrence.* 
We might easily anticipate, that the people’s being accustomed to 
witness the most disgustingly indecent exhibitions.* * in broad day, 
must have the effect of destroying all that natural modesty which 
the Almighty has implanted in us for the most beneficial puiposes. 

** 1 will give one instance only.as a specimen. It is related by an unexcep¬ 
tionable witness "1 suppose, 2.0(H) men, women, and children, might be 
assembled. I observed, that one of the men standing before the idol in the 
boat, dancing and making indecent gestures, was stark naked. As the boat 
passed along , he was gazed at by the mob; nor could I perceive that this 
abominable action produced any other sensation than thsoe of laughter. 
Before other images, young men. dressed in women's clothes, were dancing 
wit other men, makeing indecent gestures. 1 cannot help thinking, but that 
the vulgarest mob in England would have arisen on these impudent beasts, 
and have almost torn them in pieces. 1 have seen the same abominations 
exhibited before our own door". Ward's Account of religion, & c. of 
Hindoos. 4to, Note p.306. 
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And such is in truth the fact: and a gentleman, whose name, if it 
were mentioned, would at once establish the undeniable truth of 
any statement which is made on his authority, has assured me, that 
whole families ofboth sexes and different ages, will witness together 
a sort of theatrical or pantomimical entertainment of the most 
shockingly indecent kind. Lord Cornwallis, much to his honour, 
shortly after his arrival in India, declined an invitation to an 
amusement of this indecent kind, to which he had been asked by 
the native of the highest rank in the settlement. Indeed, to all who 
have made it their business to study the nature of idolatrous worship 
in general. I scarcely need remark, that in its superstitious rites, 
there has commonly been found to be a natural alliance between 
obscenity and cruelty ; and of the Hindoo superstitions it may be 
truly affirmed, that they are scarcely less bloody than lascivious; 
and as the innate modesty of our nature is effaced by the one, so 
all the natural feelings of humanity are extinguished by the other. 
Hence it is. that, as in other instances, as well as in that of the 
burning of widows, we often read and hear of spectacles and 
incidents, which would deeply interest the feelings of most 
Europeans, being witnessed by the natives with utter insensibility. 
Were all considerations of humanity to be left out of the question, 
the consequence of some of the prevalent enormities would 
deserve our attention, even in a political view, on account of the 
numbers which fall victims to these pernicious superstitions. A 
gentleman of the highest integrity, and better qualified than almost 
any one else to form a correct judgment in this instance; I mean 
Dr. Carey, the missionary, has calculated, that, taking in all the 
various modes and forms of destruction connected with the 
worship at the temple of Jaggernaut in Orissa, the lives of 
100,000 human beings are annually expended in the service 
of that single idol.* 
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It has often been truly remarked, particularly I think by 
the historian of America, that the moral character of a people may 
commonly be known from the nature and attributes of the objects 
of its worship. On this principle, we might have anticipated the 
moral condition of the Hindoos, by ascertaining the character of 
their deities. If it was truly affirmed of the old pagan mythology, 
that scarcely a crime could be committed, the perpetrator of 
which might not plead in his justification , the precedent of one of 
the national gods; far more truly may it be said, that in the 
adventures of the countless rabble of Hindoo deities, you may 
find every possible variety of every practicable crime. Here also, 
more truly than of old, every vice has its patron as well as its 
example. Their divinities are absolute monsters of lust, 
injustice, wickedness and cruelty. In short, their religious 
system is one grand abomination.* Not but that I know you 
may sometimes find, in the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
acknowledgments of the unity of the great Creator of all things; 
but just as, from a passage of the same sort in Cicero, it would be 
contrary alike to reason and experience to argue, that the common 
pagan mythology was not the religion of the bulk of mankind in 
the ancient world; so it is far more absurd and groundless, to 
contend that more or fewer of the 33,000,000 of Hindoo gods, with 
their several attributes and adventures, do not constitute the 
theology of the bulk of the natives of India. Both their civil and 
religious systems are radically and essentially the opposites 
of our own . Our religion is sublime, pure and beneficent. 
Theirs is mean, licentious, and cruel. Of our civil principles 
and condition, the common right of all ranks and classes to 
be governed, protected, and punished by equal laws, is the 
fundamental principle. Equality, in short, is the vital essence 
and the very glory of our English laws. Of theirs, the 
essential and universal pervading character is inequality; 
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despotism in the higher classes, degradation and oppression 
in the lower. And such is the systematic oppression of this 
despotism, such its universal predominancy, that, not 
satisfied with condemning the wretched Soodras for life to 
their miserable debasement, (nay, death itself does not mend 
their condition), and endeavouring to make that degradation 
sure, by condemning them to ignorance as well as 
humiliation, the same inequalities pursue and harass their 
victims, in the various walks and occupations of life*. If they 
engage in commerce, they are to pay 5 percent interest for money, 
while a bramin pays 1 %, and the other two castes 2%and 3 percent. 
Their punishments are far more severe than those of the higher 
classes, for all crimes; although, with any but a Hindoo legislator, 
their inferior measure of knowledge might be held to extenuate 
their guilt. And are these systems which can meet not merely with 
supporters, but even with panegyrists, in a British House of 
Commons? But, Sir, I verily believe, nay. I am fully persuaded 
that our opponents would think and speak less favourably of the 
religious and moral system of the Hindoos if they knew it better; 
and when their eyes shall at length be irresistibly and fully, though 
tardily and reluctantly, opened to its real character, by that growing 
developement of its enormities which is daily effecting from the 
increased and increasing light cast on the subject by new 
publications, they will. I doubt not. be shocked to reflect of what 
a system they have been unwarily led to applaud the merits, and 
even contend for the continuance. I beg the House, Sir, to observe, 
that in all the statements I have made either of the moral character 
of the natives of India, or of the nature of their superstitious 
principles and observances. I have not grounded any of my 
assertions on the authority of Dr. Buchanan; and that, because I 
knew that endeavours had been diligently, I hope not successfully, 
used, to call in question the accuracy of his representations; and 
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therefore, if 1 could establish my positions by other witnesses, 
against whom no such prejudices prevailed as had been excited in 
Dr. Buchanan's instance, prudence suggested to me the 
expediency of preferring them. But. Sir. 1 should be shamefully 
wanting to the cause ofjustice and of truth, as well as of friendship, 
if I were not to protest against the prejudices to which I have 
alluded, as utterly groundless. I beg the House to mark my 
assertion, that although Dr. Buchanan's statements have been 
scrutinised with jealous eyes. I am yet to leant one single instance 
in which any of his statements have been proved erroneous. But 
his character shall be laid before the House by a less questionable 
authority than my own. Lord Wellesley has publicly recorded his 
estimate of Dr. Buchanan's merits, not merely by selecting him for 
the important office of vice- provost of the College of Calcutta, 
but by the terms which he used in communicating to the Directors 
his having appointed Dr. Buchanan to that important office:"I have 
also formed.’' says his lordship, "the highest expectations from the 
abilities, learning, temper, and morals of Mr. Buchanan, whose 
character is also well known in England, and particularly to Dr. 
Porteus, bishop of London; and To Dr. Milner, master of Queen's 
college in the University of Cambridge." 

1 will not affirm that Dr. Buchanan is exempt from the 
ordinary infirmities of our common nature; and that he who has 
published so much, of course in some cases, on the authority of 
others, may never have been misinformed, or may never have 
been betrayed into the slightest inaccuracy : but this. Sir. I say. 
and 1 will even leave it to be determined by those who entertain 
the strongest prejudices against Dr. Buchanan, and who may 
complain the most loudly of the supposed inaccuracy of his 
statements, whether, at least, his conduct was not that of one who 
was die most anxious and impartial inquirer after truth, and whether 
they themselves could have suggested any method by which the 
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correctness or incorrectness of his statements could be more 
decisively ascertained than that which he adopted. He did not 
wait, as his opponents have done in calling in question his supposed 
inaccuracies, till his return to England; but he published his chief 
work while yet in India. In order to draw more attention to it. he 
presented it to government; and it was in usual circulation for three 
years before he left Calcutta, on the very spot, and among the 
very people, whose opinions, institutions, and practices, were the 
subjects of his publication. 

To those who have known as long, and as well as myself, 
the unblemished integrity of Dr. Buchanan in private life, this 
attestation to his character will be superfluous; but it is no more 
than paying a debt of justice to a man to whom India, I trust, will 
one day know, and I doubt not, acknowledge, the unspeakable 
obligations which she owes him, for the degree of zeal and 
perseverance, scarcely to be paralleled, with which, in contempt 
of misconstruction and obloquy, he continues to promote her best 
interests, and to render her services, the amount of which no human 
language can adequately express. 

And now. Sir. I am persuaded, that in all who hear me, 
there can be but one common feeling of deep commiseration for 
the unhappy people whose sad state I have been describing to 
you; together with the most earnest wishes that we should 
commence, with prudence, but with zeal, our endeavours to 
communicate to those benighted regions, the genial life and warmth 
of our Christian principles and institutions, if it can be attempted 
without absolute ruin to our political interests in India. And if we 
were compelled by any irresistible urgency of political necessity, 
to abstain from the attempt, however cautiously and prudently it 
night be made, we should at least require this necessity to be 
dearly and indisputably established. For my own part, I confess. 
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thcit nothing but absolute demonstration could convince me of the 
existence of such a necessity. For I should deem it almost morally 
impossible, that there could be any country in the state in whch 
India is proved, but too clearly, now to be. which would not be 
likely to find Christianity the most powerful of all expedients for 
improving its morals, and promoting alike its temporal and eternal 
welfare. And 1 rejoice. Sir. in being able to assure you. that if we 
proceed with that prudence and caution with which all such 
measures should be conducted, the endeavour to 
communicate to our fellow-subjects in India, the benefits of 
Christian light and moral improvement may not only be made 
without danger, but what is more, that there is no way 
whatever by which we should be so likely to promote out- 
political interests in India; because there is no other way by' 
which we should so greatly strengthen the foundations of 
ou r gov ern men t in that country. Here, Sir, as in the whole of 
our case, we stand on the sure and stable ground of fact and 
experience*. 

Our opponents represent the natives of India as of such a 
jealous sensibility, wherever their religion is concerned, that on 
the most reserved and cautious endeavours to convince them of 
the errors of their system, and to bring them over to our purer 
faith, their passions would be at once inflamed to madness, and 
some violent explosion would infallibly ensue. Ifthis, Sir, were 
true, how is it then then, for more than a century. Christian 
missionaries have been labouring in India, sometimes with 
considerable success, and yet we not only have heard of none of 
these tumults, but, as I before remarked, the missionaries 
themselves, who, admitting the statement of our opponents to be 
correct, must necessarily be supposed to be the objects of universal 
jealousy and even antipathy, have been, on the contrary, not only 
the most esteemed, but the most beloved and popular, individuals 
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in the country. No longer ago than in the year I 803. the missionaries 
of the venerable Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, as 
we learn from its report for that year, were eminently successful. 
Vet we heard of no insurrection, nay. of no discontent, in that part 
of the country; in short, we only knew of the proceedings at all 
from the correspondence published by the Society. 

In that only instance in which our opponents have been 
enabled to find any just matter of complaint against any of the 
missionaries, or rather against any of the converts of the 
missionaries, (for it is only to them that any blame can be imputed), 
the transaction, taken altogether, and with all its consequences, 
tends strongly to confirm our conclusions, and to invalidate those 
of our adversaries. The story is this— One of the native converts 
of the Baptist missionaries, translated into Persian, and printed 
without the knowledge of the missionaries, a sort of life of 
Mahomet, containing many abusive and highly objectionable 
passages. Of this book. 2.000 copies were struck off, and 300 got 
into circulation in and about Calcutta, that is, in the very district, 
where, of till others, the thickness of the population, and the 
consequent intercourse of the natives with each other, must 
naturally favour the diffusion of any popular discontent. Yet what 
was the result? Did the circumstance transpire in consequence of 
some sudden insurrection? Of all the three hundred copies, one 
alone was ever heard of. And what became of that? It was brought 
by the son of a native merchant to one of the Mahometan 
professors in the college at Calcutta, with a request that he would 
vs rite an answer to it, and vindicate the honour of their prophet 
and the truth of the Mahometan faith. Could any thing indicate 
less of that headlong violence which we are told we are to expect 
from the natives, whenever we attempt to call in question the tenets 
of their religion, or to inculcate our own? Here was a case in 
which 1 grant there was imprudence; yet so far from producing 
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any commotion, it scarcely excited the smallest attention; and in 
the only instance in which it was noticed, it was in that temperate 
and cool way of reason and argument, which can never tend to 
the disturbance of the public peace, or to the endangering of our 
political interests. The true conclusion. Sir, from the incident, 
would be, that the natives were so tolerant and patient in 
what concerns their religion, that even the grossest 
imprudence could not rouse them to anger*. But I ought not 
to close my account of this transaction without remarking, that no 
such incident can ever take place again; for it was settled, and 
indeed willingly conceded by the missionaries themselves, that all 
publications should in future be inspected and licenced by a 
government officer, appointed for that purpose, before they should 
be sent into the world. Neither ought 1 to dismiss the subject, 
without remarking, that the whole conduct of the missionaries on 
this occasion was in the highest degree honourable to their Christian 
character, and such as could not but obtain for them, as it did. the 
warm approbation of their superiors.* In truth, if they had behaved 
on this occasion otherwise than as they did. they would have acted 
in a manner wholly inconsistent with their own deliberate purpose; 
for among other general resolutions for the regulation of their 
conduct, into which they entered previously to their commencing 
their professional labours, there is one. the good sense and 
prudence, as well as the Christian meekness of which, ought to 
cover with shame those who speak of them as a set of hairbrained 
fanatics. A part of' it is as follows: "It is necessary." they say "in 
our intercourse with the I findoos, that, as far as we are able, we 
abstain from those things which would increase their prejudices 

* “We observe, with great satisfaction the temperate and respectful con¬ 
duct of the Society of Missionaries, in the discussions which took place 
tin the subject of the publications to which your attention was directed, 
and of the measures which you fell yourselves called upon to adopt,” 

&-C. Letter of Aug. 1 808, from the Court of Directors to their Presidency 

at Fort William in Bengal. 
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against the Gospel. Those parts of English manners which are 
most offensive to them should be kept out of sight; nor is it 
advisable at once to attack their prejudices by exhibiting with 
acrimony the sins of their gods; neither should we do violence to 
their images, nor interrupt their worship.”* 

In truth. Sir, these Anabaptist missionaries, as, among other 
low epithets bestowed on them, they have been contemptuously 
termed, are entitled to our highest respect and admiration. One 
of them. Dr Carey, was orginally in one of the lowest stations of 
society; but. under all the disadvantages of such a situation, he 
had the genius as well as benevolence to devise the plan which 
has since been pursued, of forming a society for communicating 
the blessings of Christian light to the natives of India; and his first 
care was to qualify himself to act a distinguished part in that truly 
noble enterprise. He resolutely applied himself to the diligent study 
of the learned languages; after making a considerable proficiency 
in them, he applied himself to several of the oriental tongues, more 
especially to that which I understand is regarded as the parent of 
them all. the Shanscrit: in which last, his proficiency is acknowledged 
to be far greater than that of Sir William Jones himself, or of any 
other European. Of several of these languages he has already 
published grammars, of one or two of them a dictionary, and he 
has in contemplation still greater literary enterprises. The very plan 
of one of them would excite the highest admiration and respect in 
every unprejudiced literary' mind. All this time. Sir. he is labouring 
indefatigably as a missionary with a warmth of zeal only equalled 
by that with which he prosecutes his literary labours. Merit like 
this could not escape the distinguishing eye oflord Wellesley, who 
appointed him to be professor of the Shanscrit. and of another of 
the native languages in the college at Calcutta. Another of these 
Anabaptist missionaries. Mr. Marsh man. has established a seminary 

* See Baptist Missionary Society's Report. 
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for the cultivation of the Chinese language, which he has studied 
with a success scarcely inferior to that of Dr Carey in the Shanscnt. 

On more than one occasion, at the annual examinations at 
the college at Calcutta, the highest eulogium was pronounced both 
out arey and Marshman, by the governor general and the happiest 
consequences were predicted from the prosecution of their literary 


laborours* 

It is a merit of a more vulgar sort, but to those who are 
blind to their moral and even their literary excellencies, it may 
perhaps aff ord an estimate of value better suited to their principles 
and habits of calculation, that these men, and Mr. Ward also, 
another of the missionaries, acquiring from 1,000 [ pound sterling] 
to 1,500 [pound sterling] per annum each, by the various exercise 
of their talents, throw the whole into the common stock of the 
mission, which they thus support by their pecuniary contributions 

* 1 ouuht not to omit the honourable testimony which has been borne to 
these extraordinary men by the rev. Dr. Marsh of Cambridge. After some 
account of their literary labours, he proceeds: “Such are theexe « ,ons ° 
those extraordinary men, the missionaries at Serampore who in the cou 
of eleven years from the commencement of 18D0, to the latest accounts, 
have contributed so much to the translation and dispersion of the Sci ip- 
tures in the Oriental languages, that the united efforts of no society 
whatever can be compared with them. These are the men who, before the 
Bible Society existed, formed the grand design of translating the Scrip 
tures into all the languages of the East; these are the men who have been 
the grand instruments in the execution of this stupendous woik, these 
are the men who are best qualified to complete the design so nobly 
begun, and hitherto so successfully performed, who in the knowldege o 
language which they themselves have acquired, — who in the seminary at 
Serampore, designed for the education of future translators, — who m 
there extensive connection with men of learning throughout the Las 
who in the missionary printing oftice, so well supplied with type o a mos 
every description,- and who in the extensive supplies altorded by tbe 
Bapist Society, augmented by their own noble contribution, aie in 
possession of the means which are reqired lor that important Purpose. 
These are the men, therefore, who are entitled to the thank of the British 
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public." 



only less effectually than by their researches and labours of a higher 
order. Such, Sir. are the exertions, such the merits, such the 
success, of these great and good men. for so 1 shall not hesitate to 
term them. 

The hon. gentleman concluded with apologising to the 
committee for the time he had occupied, and declaring that he 
should cordially support the Resolution. 
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Chapter 3 


SECOND SPEECH OF MR. WILBERFORCE* 


Mr. Wilberforce rose for the purpose of making a few 
observations in answer to the speech of the honourable member 
who had just sat down. 

With the well-founded claims, (said Mr. Wilberforce,) 
which, on a former evening. I stated the missionaries to have to 
your respect, it will not. I trust, be very injurious to them, to have 
this-night received in this House the contemptuous appellations 
of Anabaptists and Fanatics. For my own part. I have lived too 
long to be much affected by such epithets, whether applied to 
others or to myself. But I confess. Sir, that it was not without 
some surprize, as well as concern, that I heard these missionaries 
spoken of in a style like this, by a gentleman whose eloquent 
exhibition this day, certainly indicates a liberal education and an 
instructed mind. It has been truly stated by perhaps the greatest 
philosopher as well as one of the ablest writers of the present 
day,** that to have the mind occupied with little blemishes where 
they are associated with real and great excellencies, is by no 
means ar* evidence of superior intellectual or moral acuteness or 
refinement, but that it rather indicates a contracted understanding, 
and a vitiated taste. And I confess. Sir. that if there had been any 
little foibles or infirmities (of none of which however I am aware) 
in men of such exalted merit as those of whom I am now speaking, 
it might have been expected that the eye of evety' generous observer 
would be so filled and captivated with their excellencies, as to 
have no power, no leisure, to perceive their defects. But what 
shall we say? Whcit estimate shall we form of the judgement of 

* laken from Hansard: July l. 181 3. Columns 105 l-1<)8<). 

** Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
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some of our opponents in this cause, and of their candour towards 
those who support it, when in the want of any defect in character, 
or even in conduct, to be imputed to the missionaries, such terms 
as Anabaptist and Fanatic are applied to them. It has justly been 
said to be a sign that men begin to Find themselves lacking in 
arguments, when they begin to call names. But I own. Sir, I should 
have conceived, that let the consciousness of that want have 
pressed ever so severely, the missionaries would have been 
shielded against such attacks as these, from any assailant of a 
cultivated mind, by their having conceived, and planned, and in 
the face of much opposition undertaken, apd so long persevered 
in carrying on, at a vast expence of time and study and money, 
such dignified, beneficial, and disinterested labours. 

Anabaptists and Fanatics! These, Sir, are men not to be 
so disposed of. Far different was the impression which they 
produced on the mind of the marquis Wellesley; far different the 
language he has bestowed on them. While in India, he patronised 
their literary labours; and very lately, in another place, publicly 
and on a solemn occasion, after describing, with a singular felicity 
of expression which must have fixed his words in every hearer s 
memory, their claim to the protection, though not to the direct 
encouragement of government, he did them the honour of stating, 
that though he had no concern with them as missionaries, they 
were known to him as men of learning. In fact. Sir, the 
qualifications which several of them have exhibited are truly 
extraordinary. And while the thoughts of a Christian observer of 
them, and of their past and present circumstances, would naturally 
dwell on that providential ordination by which such uncommon 
men had been led to engage in that important service, and would 
thence perhaps derive no ill-grounded hope ol the ultimate success 
of their labours; even a philosophical mind, if free from piejudice, 
could not but recognize in them an extraordinary union of various. 
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and in some sort contradictory, qualities;-zeal combined with 

meekness. love with sobriety, courage and energy with prudence 
and preseverance. To this assemblage also, I may add another 
union, which, if less rare, is still uncommon, - great animation and 
diligence as students, with no less assiduity and efficiency as 
missionaries. When to these qualifications we superadd that 
generosity which, if exercised in any other cause, would have 
received as well as deserved the name of splendid munificence; 
and when we call to mind that it is by motives of unfeigned, though 
it had been misguided, benevolence, that these men were prompted 
to quit their native country, and devote themselves for life to their 
beneflcent labours; is there not. on the whole, a character justly 
entitled at least to common respect? And may T not justly charge 
it to the score of prejudice, that the hon. gentleman can here find 
only objects of contempt and aversion? For my part. Sir. I confess 
the sensations excited in my mind are of a very different kind, and 
I would express them in the words, if I could recollect them with 
accuracy, which were used by a learned prelate (bishop Hord) on 
a similar occasion, by acknowledging, that I can only admire that 
eminence of merit which I despair myself to reach, and bow before 
such exalted virtue. 

But of all the ground that has been taken by our 
opponents, that on which they appear to conceive themselves the 
strongest is, the mutiny at Vellore.* On no subject has there 
ever prevailed more gross, and, among our opponents, more 
obstinate misconception. For I hesitate not to declare, that this 
sad transaction, fully reviewed and fairly considered, will shew, 
like the circumstance which I lately mentioned of the obnoxious 
Mahometan pamphlet, that the natives are very far from being as 
jealous and resentful of the most distant approaches towards any 
interference with their peculiar institutions as our opponents have 
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represented them to be. Let me however entreat you always to 
bear in mind, that it is no rude attack on their native superstitions 
which we are meditating, but only that prudent and gradual 
communication of light and truth which will cause the natives 
themselves spontaneously to abandon them. 

The leading particulars of the Vellore mutiny are so 
generally known, that I need not give you the pain you would 
suffer from hearing a fresh recital of the melancholy detail. Indeed, 
from motives of delicacy towards justly respectable individuals. I 
wish to forbear entering minutely into particulars; the most detailed 
inquiry into which, however, would only serve to strengthen my 
conclusions. 

But before I proceed to touch lightly on this melancholy 
subject, permit me to remark, that it has been the common infirmity 
of our species in all uncivilized and uneducated nations, to 
overvalue their own peculiar customs and institutions, and 
sometimes to be devoted to them with such an excessive fondness 
of attachment, that a degree of power which has been sufficient to 
sway the people at its will in more important matters, has been 
forced in these to feel and acknowledge its own inferiority. Peter 
the Great, we know, in all the plenitude of his power, in vain 
endeavoured to force the Muscovites into the shaving of their 
beards; and the page of history furnishes other instances which 
inclucate the same lesson. But where the force of religion also 
intervenes, the principle becomes still stronger and more efficient. 
Indeed, in addressing an assembly so enlightended as this, I 
scarcely need remark, that men in general, in proportion as they 
have been uneducated and uninformed, have commonly been found 
to feel an extravagant attachment to the exterior symbols and 
observances oftheir various systems of religion; and. in truth, that 
the religion of the bulk of mankind has too often consisted altogether 
in these exterior ceremonies. Hence it would be the part of 
true wisdom, and I am sure, for I say it on the authority' of 
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Scripture, of true Christianity also, in communicating to any 
people the principles of a purer faith, to leave them in quiet 
possession of these petty distinctions, instead of attaching 
or outraging them, reasonably trusting, that when the 
judgments of their converts should be convinced of the 
fa I sehood of their old principles, these distinctive 
characteristics of them w ould drop off of themselves. * 

If this be true. nay. indisputable reasoning, verified by the 
experience of all times and all countries, what a comment on 
them shall we find in the proceedings which led to the fatal mutiny 
at Vellore! Though in the progress of that unhappy affair, the 
deposed family of Tippoo Sultan were found very naturally to 
have fomented the disaffection which prevailed, yet I have the 
highest authority, that of the governor of Madras himself, confmned 
also by the deliberate judgnYent of the Court of Directors, 
pronounced after a full investigation of the whole business, for 
saying, “that whatever difference of opinion the dispute respecting 
the more remote or primary causes of the mutiny may have 
occasioned, there has always prevailed but one sentiment 
respecting the immediate causes of that event. These are, on all 
hands, admitted to have been certain military regulations, then 
recently introduced into the Madras army.” These regulations 
were, the ordering "the sepoys to appear on parade with their 
chins clean shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut after the same 
pattern; and never to wear the distinguishing marks of caste, or 
ear-rings when, in uniform." and “the ordering, for the use of the 
sepoys, a turban of a new pattern."** 

** It is due to the highly respectable officer, who was at that time first in 
command in the carnatic. to state, that he appears to have been misled by 
the erroneous judgment of some officers of long experience in the Indian 
army, as well as (in the instance of the new turban) by a Court of Inquiry, 
into conceiving that no bad consequences would result from the new 
regulations; and having once commanded them to be introduced, it be¬ 
came a matter of extreme doubt and difficulty to decide whether it would 
be best to retract or enforce the orders. 
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Such were the new regulations; and how were these 
obnoxious regulations enforced? How was the rising discontent 
treated which these changes began to produce? Was it by argument 
and persuasion, the only weapons in the missionary armoury? The 
refractory non commissioned officers were ordered to be reduced 
to the ranks; nineteen of the ringleaders (privates) were 
condemned to receive severe corporal punishment, and to be 
dismissed the Company's service, as turbulent and unworthy 
subjects; the greater part of these offenders, shewing strong signs 
of contrition, were indeed forgiven; but the sentence was 
executed in front of the garrison on two of them, each 
receiving 900 lashes*. Can we wonder at the sequel? Though 
the flame appeared for a while to be smothered and suppressed, 
the fire burnt in secret with only the greater vehemence. Can we 
be surprised that secret oaths began to be administered, and secret 
engagements to be made? While to these religious discontents, 
combined 

with all those bad passions which raged the more violently because 
they durst not shew themselves but raged in secret, was superadded 
a political cause of powerful efficiency. The adherents of the 
deposed sovereigns of Mysore, who were in custody in that part 
of the country, fanned the rising flame, and used every method for 
increasing the general discontent. For a time the volcano burnt 
inwardly, until at length, on the 1 0th of July, the fatal eruption took 
place, the dreadful circumstances of which are too well known to 
need enumeration. Can we wonder. Sir. that such causes as I 
have stated should have produced such effects? That which may 
more justly excite our wonder is, that such discontents as these 
were so easily quieted. But so it was; for. though the obnoxious 
regulations, strange to say, being still persisted in, a repetition of 
mutinies, followed perhaps by the same dreadful consequences, 
appeared likely to ensue, yet no sooner were the offensive 
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alterations abandoned, than all was order and obedience. “About 
the 21 st of July the same regulations were ordered to be introduced 
in the subsidiary force as Hydrabad, when the turban, the orders 
respecting the marks of caste, ear-rings, and whiskers, threw the 
whole of that force, amounting to 10.000 men, into the utmost 
disorder. They resolved not to submit to the new regulations, and 
every thing was ripening for an open revolt, when by the revocation 
of the orders the tumult was instantly allayed, and the troops 
resumed their obedience.” “The tranquillity,” says the governor 
of Madras, “which at that place instantaneously followed a 
revocation of the orders, sufficiently marked the true cause of 
disaffection. The revocation, as I have been assured by an eye¬ 
witness, operated on the troops with the suddenness and efficacy 

of a charm."— That when the troops were on the very point of 

\ 

breaking out into open mutiny, the revocation of the obnoxious 
order should in a moment calm the storm, is a dicisive proof that 
the men who in such circumstances could at once hear and obey 
the voice of reason, were men of welldisposed and temperate 
minds, who had been slowly and with difficulty urged into 
resistance, rather than that they were men of the quick and eager, 
and irritable spirit which the natives of India are alleged by our 
opponents to display whenever their peculiar opinions and 
institutions are ever so temperately opposed. 

Though for many reasons I wish not to enter more 
particularly than is absolutely necessary into the various 
circumstances which followed and were connected with the Vellore 
mutiny, yet injustice to the great cause for which I am contending, 
it is fit that I should state, that after the Vellore mutiny, an undue 
and unreasonable degree of suspicion and distrust prevailed for 
some time throughout all that part of India. This was naturally 
produced by the suddenness of the explosion, combined with a 
consciousness that it was commonly supposed that there had been 
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a great if not a faulty want of vigilance and attention to various 
circumstances which preceded its actually breaking out, and ought 
to have suggested the necessity of precautionary measures for 
preventing that catastrophe. “ Till that period,” says tha governor 
of Madras, '"the confidence of the European officers in the affection 
of their sepoys had been literally unlimited, and indeed found more 
than its justification in a fidelity which had stood the proof of a 
series of years, and of a vast variety of fortune. In the midst of this 
security a mine was sprung. The mutiny at Vellore overthrew all 
reliance on received principles, and produced a violent though 
not unnatural transition from the extreme of confidence to that of 
distrust. The officers were tortured by the conviction of a general 
plot; and, from the detached manner in which the Indian troops 
are cantoned, found themselves left to the mercy of traitors. All 
was suspense and horror; and in one instance, the agony of these 
emotions actually ended in insanity.” 

The noble writer himself illustrates the state of mind of 
which he is speaking, by another still more general and more lasting 
delusion, the Popish Plot. “The progress of the alarm created by 
the apprehension of the Popish Plot in the reign of Charles the 
second, as described by Hume (vol.6, p. 275>, corresponds to a 
degree of curious exactness with the public feeling at Madras. 
Hume writers, 'while in this timorous and jealous disposition, the 
cry of a plot all of a sudden struck their ears. They were wakened 
from their slumber; and. like men affrighted in the dark, took every 
shadow for a spectre. The terror of each man became the source 
of terror to another. And an universal panic being diffused, reason 
and argument, and common sense and common humanity lost all 
influence over them." These generally prevailing apprehensions 
very naturally led to measures, which might have produced the 
very worst consequences if the native troops had been less attached 
to us at heart than they really were.— Many useful reflections, and 
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0 f a nature highly favourable to our cause, will be suggested to the 
considerate mind by the preceding statement of Lord William 
Bentinck. I will only put it to every unprejudiced mind to declare, 
whether the above transactions do not account for the prevalence 
of a somewhat morbid degree of sensibility in many both of the 
civil and military gentlemen of India and their connections, when 
the probability and amount of the danger of interfering with the 
religious opinions of the natives are in question. That danger may 
perhaps have been estimated at too low a rate, and have been too 
little regarded, previously to the Vellore mutiny. If so. nothing can 
be more natural than that overweening confidence should be 
succeeded by feelings of a contrary nature. We all know the 
proneness of the human mind to pass from one extreme to its 
opposite. 

A.nd now. Sir, I have stated to you from the first authority 
the nature and causes of the Vellore mutiny; and. in the first place, 
may I not ask. if there was ever any attempt more atrociously 
unfair than to.charge that event on there having been a greater 
number of missionaries than before, or on any increased diligence 
in the circulation of the Holy Scriptures? Yet, strange to say, such 
is the force of prejudice even in sagacious and honourable minds, 
that to these causes it has been in a considerable degree 
attributed.* To disprove this assertion I might refer even to military 
authority.from which it would appear that there had been no such 
increased measure of attention to the propagation of our religion 
in that part of India, as to have had any share whatever in the 
production of the effect. ‘■’'In no situation," says the respectable 
officer who was then commander-in chief of the forces under the 

* It is clearly proved in a pamphlet, written by Lord leignmouth, and 
published in 1808 , on the practicability, duty, and expediency of endeav¬ 
ouring to diffuse Christianity throughout India, that there had been no 
increase in the numbers of the missionaries or of the translation of the 
Scriptures. 
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Madras government (general Sir John Cradock). have so few 
measures been pursued by British subjects for the conversion ol 
the people to the religion which we profess. No Englishmen have 
hitherto been employed on this duty in the provinces of the 
peninsula; and from the almost total absence of religious 
establishments in the interior of the country, from the habits of life 
prevalent among military men, it is a melancholy truth, that so 
unfrequent are the religious observances of officers doing 
duty with battalions, that the sepoys have not, until very 
lately, discovered the nature of the religion professed by 
the English.”** 

And now. Sir, let me again ask you, after your having 
heard this brief account of the unhappy transactions connected 
with the Vellore mutiny, and I will confidently put the question to 
every unprejudiced mind, whether they afford any reasonable 
foundation for the inference which has been so precipitately drawn 
from them, that the morbid irritability of the natives in all that 
concerns their peculiar opinions and institutions is so gieat, as to 
render it infinitely dangerous to endeavour, even in the most 
temperate and guarded manner, to propagate among them a purer 
system of 

religion and morals. Be this however as it may, you will at least 

** It is right to state, that this neglect of the common offices of religion 
was by no means chargeable on the military gentlemen themselves, and to 
the honour of the military character it should be stated, that general 
Macdowall addressed a letter to the Madras government for the purpose 
of effecting a reform in that particular. In this letter he stated as his opin¬ 
ion, that the indifference manifested by the European inhabitants of India 
in the adoration of the Supreme Being, which was ascribed to the want of 
places exclusively appropriated for divine service, was so far from being 
favourable even to our political interests, that the constructing of 
convenient chapels at a moderate expence, at all stations where European 
troops might probably be quartered, would render the British character 
more respected by the natives, and would be attended by no evil conse¬ 
quences. ** 
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see, I am confident, and I beg it may be carefully kept in mind, 
that the persuasion of thisYnorbid irritability did not exist in the 
minds of our military officers, when they issued their new 
regulations. Those ordinances rather indicated a persuasion ol 

directly opposite sort; that the natives were, even in their peculiar 

usages, so patient of provocation as to be very tardily and with 
great difficulty roused into resistance. But have we no reason to 
believe that this last impression, rather than that which now 
possesses the minds of our opponents, prevailed among the civil 
servants of the Company also, till their views were lately changed 
by their extravagant dread of missionaries? For has not my hon. 
friend (Mr. W. Smith) stated to you an incident which is decisive 
to this point; that they were not afraid of seizing the car and the 
idol of Jaggemaut himself for the payment of a deficient tribute ? 
And as my hon. friend truly remarked, are we. after this transaction, 
to hear with patience, men. who in the way of business, when the 
raising of some paltry tax was the object in question, could treat 
thus contemptuously the most sacred religious usages of the natives, 
and that in the very moment and circumstances in which the insult 

would be most keenly felt:-can we. I repeat it, with patience 

hear the same class of men speaking the language we now hear, 
of the tender sensibility of the natives, in all that concerns their 
religious opinions and practices, being such, that our opposing 
them even by argument and persuasion, would be too hazardous 
to be attempted; and this, when the object in v iew is no less than 
that of rescuing sixty millions of our fellow-subjects from the lowest 
depths of moral degradation ! There is a grossness of inconsistency 
here which would be beyond all precedent ridiculous, if the serious 
effects to be apprehended from it were not such as to excite in us 
the graver emotions of indignation and astonishment. I have dwelt 
the longer on the Vellore transactions, because I am convinced 
that, though most groundlessly, they have operated very powerfully 
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in producing, in the minds of many well-disposed persons, strong 
prejudices against the question for which I am now contending. 

But the fair statement of these Vellore transactions, 
combined with the seizure of Jaggernaut and his car, will by no 
means have produced its just and full effect, if. besides dashing to 
the ground that superstructure of unjust prejudices which has been 
raised on the basis of this particular incident, it does not also 
contribute powerfully to strengthen the persuasion, which so many 
other circumstances concur to pi'oduce in us. that our opponents 
are absolutely run away with by their prejudices and prepossessions 
on this subject of Christianizing, if for brevity’s sake I may so term 
it. the natives of India. In every controversy, it is highly important 
to be furnished with a standard, by which to judge of the soundness 
and correctness of the reasonings of the contending parties 
respectively. Now it fortunately happens, that in the Vellore 
business, on which our opponents have rested so much of their 
case, we are able to ascertain on what foundations they ground 
their opinions, to discover from what premises they draw thejr 
conclusions; and, as in this instance, in which that foundation and 
those premises can be scrutinized, we plainly see, that their opinions 
and conclusions are altogether unwairanted. we may fairly conclude 
it to be highly probable, that in other cases also, in which we have 
not the same opportunity of closely examining the grounds of their 
persuasions, those persuasions are equally unwarrantable. In short. 
Sir. our opponents shew us. that though, in other cases, men even 
of superior understandings and intelligene. we ought, on this subject, 
to except against their authority, because they are not so much 
under the guidance of their reason, as of their passions and their 
prejudices. Hence, like all men who are under the influence of 
prejudice, though otherwise reasonable and intelligent, they draw 
conclusions from slight and insufficient premises; they shut their 
eyes to unquestionable facts, and are led into gross errors and 
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inconsistencies. In truth, we see good reason to suspect, that when 
this contest commenced, our opponents were almost wholly 
unacquainted with the subject; that their minds were never called 
to it, till it had become a strongly-contested question, in which, as 
men are apt to do. they then took their side from the influence of 
their preconceived opinions. 

But. Sir. as if to do away every remaining doubt which 
might still adhere to the most apprehensive minds, respecting the 
reasonableness of the alleged danger of our endeavouring, even 
temperately and cautiously, to enlighten and improve the natives 
of India, we are happily furnished with some particular instances 
in which the pernicious institutions of the natives have been 
combated and overcome. Indeed, the many improvements we 
have introduced among them, whether in our civil, judicial, financial 
or military system, are all examples of this kind; for in all these we 
had to contend against that formidable principle of 
unchangeableness, which attaches to all the Indian institutions, and 
has been supposed to indicate their sacred source, and to forbid 
our presuming to question their wisdom or expediency. But there 
are two remarkable instances of our successful endeavours to 
root out inveterate and pernicious practices, which from their being 
complete within themselves, and being therefore more detached 
than those which are parts of a large and complicated system, 
may be more advantageously brought under our review. For a 
more minute detail of the cases I am about to lay before you. I 
refer to the papers on the table. 

In the first of the instances which I am about to mention. I 
am happy to state, that the benefactor of India was a noble man 
whom I may take the liberty of calling my noble friend (the marquis 
Wellesley). That nobleman, who. greatly to his honour, in the midst 
of all his political and military concerns, found leisure to attend to 
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the internal improvement of his government, and who, as if eager 
to avail himself of an opportunity of inculcating the real superiority 
of the honour to be obtained in bloodless victories over ignorance 
and error to those laurels that are reaped in the field of battle, 
founded the college at Calcutta, as a trophy to commemorate his 
success in the Mysore war. The marquis Wellesley was 
informed, that a practice prevailed of sacrificing, at the 
change of every moon, many victims, chiefly children, to 
the river Ganges*. He wished to put an end to this horrid practice: 
hut he was conscious, as all men of sense must be in such cases, 
that he must feel his way cautiously and tenderly. To those who 
had adopted the principles of our opponents, it would have been 
sufficient. 1 fear, to make them acquiesce in the continuance of this 
practice, to be told, that it had subsisted for many hundreds, 
perhaps even for thousands, of years. But my noble friend 
consulted no such advisers : he took counsel with his own excellent 
understanding, and humane heart; and the consequence soon 

followed-the practice was at an end. He conferred with some ol 

the learned natives who were attached to the college, concci ning 
origin and principle of these horrid murders, and ascertained, 
that they were prescribed by no ordinance of religion, and that, 
probably, no objection would be made, no discontent produced, 
if they should be prohibited. They had gone on. from time 
immemorial, from the habit which had prevailed in India of suffei ing 
all such wicked and cruel practices to prevail, without question or 
opposition. A law therefore was issued, by the governor-general 
in council, declaring the practice to be henceforth murder 
punishable by death. The law was obeyed, without a murmur 
: and not only have all the wretched victims, who would 
otherwise have been sacrificed, been since saved to the 
state;* but this cause at least has been taken from the number ol 
those which injure the community in India more than in proportion 
to the direct loss of life they occasion, by their hardening and 
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depraving effects on the hearts and practice of the whole 
population. 

But the second instance in which we are able to speak of 
a conquest already achieved over the native superstitions and 
cruelties of India, is of a still more striking nature, and where 
originally the obstacles were of a far more formidable character. 
It is now more than twenty years since Mr. Duncan, afterwards 
governor of Bombay, then resident as Benares, learned that a 
custom existed, among a tribe of the natives in that 
neighbourhood, of murdering their female infants;* and he 
was able, through the influence of the British government (for the 
influence of government was in that instance used not only 
innocuously but successfully), to prevail on the tribe (the Rajkumars 
of Juanpore) to enter into a positive engagement, to abstain in 
future from such detestable acts; and that any of their number 
who should be guilty of them, should be expelled from their tribe. 

Thus the practice was abolished in Juanpore*. But it 
had been suggested by captain Wilford to Mr. Duncan, in his 
former inquiries concerning infanticide in India, that the Greek 
historians had stated it to prevail in the neighbourhood of Guzerat. 
Accordingly, recollecting the success of his former humane 
endeavour, he was animated by the benevolent desire of extending 
in that quarter also the triumphs of humanity. After some inquiry 
he ascertained, that the practice of murdering the female 
infants was very general among the tribes of Jarejah and 
Cutch.* And so firmly had this detestable custom rooted itself, 
and so powerfully was it established, as to have overcome the 
strongest ofthe human instincts, a mother's love of her infant. Not 
only did these mothers assist in destroying their offspring, but even 
when the Mussel man prejudices (Musselman prejudices observe. 
Sir! it is with shame that I pronounce the words!) occasionally 
interfered to preserve their offspring, they held these females in 
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the greatest contempt, calling them by a name which indicated 
that their fathers had derogated from their military caste, and were 
become pedlars. Governor Duncan's humane designs against this 
horrid practice were most ably and effectually furthered, and at 
length accomplished, by the resident, colonel Walker, who 
displayed on this occasion a sagacity, address, and firmness, as 
well as humanity, which are beyond all praise. The whole progress 
of this admirable enterprise is published to the world; and the 
leading particulars in Moor's Hindoo Infanticide, are now. on my 
motion, upon your table. Observe therefore. Sir. that here, as in 
other instances, 1 ground my arguments on attested, indisputable 
facts, and undeniable experience. Colonel Walker’s attempt, at 
first, wore a very unpromising aspect. In return to a letter which 
he wrote to one of the chieftains of the tribe, reasoning with him 
on the cruelty of the practice, and urging him to discontinue it. he 
received an answer which would have been sufficient not only to 
discourage, but to intimidate, a less zealous, and. I may add. a 
less able adventurer. He was told, that it was “notorious that the 
Jarejahs had ben in the habit of killing their daughters for 4,900 
Years; and that no doubt he was aware that all of God’s creation, 
even the mighty emperors of Hindustan, Shah Jehan, Aurengzebe. 
and Akbar. had always preserved friendship with his court, and 
had never acted in that respect (female infanticide) unreasonably. 
Even the king of the world had never once thought of putting a 
stop to the custom which prevails amongst the Jarejahs. of kiling 
their daughters.” 

After much more in defence of the practice, he concludes 
with a declaration, which if somewhat ambiguously mysterious in 

its outset, is clear enough as to its meaning before it ends :-"God 

is the giver, and God is the taker away; if any one's affairs go to 
ruin, he must attribute his fortune to God. No one has until this 
day wantonly quarrelled with this Durbar, who has not in the end 
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suffered loss.” 

“This Durbar wishes no one ill, nor has ever wantonly 
quarrelled with any one.” 

“Do not address me again on this subject.” 

Such, Sir, was the reception of colonel Walker’s first 
application to the chieftains of the Jarejahs. And even one of the 
mothers returned him an answer of the same hopeless tenor. 

Now, Sir, let me fairly put it to the House, whether such 
an answer as this, to any application which had been made for 
putting an end to any instance of native superstition, would not 
have been deemed such a decisive proof that it was dangerous to 
proceed in the attempt, that any one who had advised that the 
endeavour should be still persevered in, would have drawn upon 
himself the epithets of fanatic and enthusiast: and it would perhaps 
have been thought, even by candid and humane men, that an excess 
of zeal only could prompt any one to a continuance of efforts 
which appeared not only hopeless, but even highly dangerous. 
Colonel Walker might even have obtained the praise of having 
engaged and done his best, in this work of humanity, though he 
had not been able to achieve it. But colonel Walker, Sir, was not 
so easily to be disheartened: colonel Walker’s humanity was not 
satisfied with enjoying this barren and unprofitable triumph: he 
persevered, but by the only prudent, the only just and legitimate, 
means : he took frequent occasions of discussing the subject in 
the court of justice, and of exposing the enormity of so unnatural a 
practice : and, that I may hasten to so welcome a conclusion, 
within twelvemonths of the day on which the letters which I lately 
quoted had been written, the very writers of those letters, together 
with the Jarejah tribes in general, formally abjured for the future 
the practice of infanticide, and declared themselves highly satisfied 
with the engagement which they made to that effect. To a man of 
principles and feelings such as colonel Walker’s must be, how 
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delightful must have been the recompence which about two years 
afterwards he received ! He took the opportunity afforded by his 
being in that neighbourhood, of causing to be brought to his tent, 
some of the infants which had been preserved : and let all who are 
now opposing us, listen to colonel Walker’s account of the scene. 
“It was extremely gratifying on this occasion, to observe the triumph 
of nature, feeling, and parental affection, over prejudice and a 
horrid superstition : and that those who but a short period before 
would (as many of them had done) have doomed their infants to 
destruction without compunction, should now glory in their 
preservation, and dote on them with fondness. The Jarejah fathers, 
who but a short time back would not have listened to the 
preservation of their daughters, now exhibited them with pride 
and fondness. Their mothers and nurses also attended on this 
interesting occasion. True to the feelings which are found in other 
countries to prevail so forcibly, the emotions of nature here 
exhibited were extremely moving. The mothers placed their infants 
in the hands of colonel Walker, calling on him and their gods to 
protect what he alone had taught them to preserve. These infants 
they emphatically called 'his children.’ And it is likely that this 
distinction will continue to exist for some years in Guzerat.” 

Why, Sir, with but one such incident as this, with but one 
such cordial to cheer us on our progress, we should be indeed 
faint-hearted, we should be indeed chargeable with being wanting 
in the zeal and spirit of perseverance which such a cause as ours 
inspires, if we could faint by the way, and not determine to go 
forward in the face of every obstacle, prudently indeed and 
cautiously, but firmly and resolutely, pressing on towards the great 
object of our endeavours. In fact. Sir, here, as in other cases, 
when you are engaged in the prosecution of a worthy end, by just 
and wise means, difficulties and obstacles disappear as we 
proceed; and the phantoms, not to call them bugbears, of ignorance 
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and error, melt away before the light of truth. 

Had the noble lord, whom I have already mentioned, 
continued in India, it is highly probable that he would have achieved 
other conquests over the cruel practices of the natives of India. It 
is highly probable that he would have been able to put an end to 
the barbarous custom of widows destroying themselves; a custom 
which has been the disgrace of India for above two thousand 
years. But had the doctrines of our opponents continued to govern 
the practice of all the East India Company’s servants in India, 
those two barbarous practices, the termination of which has been 
already effected, would still have carried on their destructive 
ravages. For let me ask our opponents, were these practices in 
any degree less firmly established, or of a later date, than various 
others which still continue? And with these instances before our 
eyes, in which the success of the efforts of humanity has been 
more rapid and more complete than probably our most sanguine 
expectations could anticipate, shall we suffer all the other detestable 
practices of India to prevail without the slightest attempt to put a 
stop to them? And shall we at once admit the assertions of 
those who thus, in defiance alike of reason and experience, 
inculcate on us that it is infinitely dangerous, though ever 
so prudently and cautiously, to endeavour to substitute the 
reign of light and truth and happiness, for that of darkness, 
delusion, and misery?* 

But, Sir, it is time to speak out, and to avow that I go 
much further than I have yet stated, and maintain, not only 
that it is safe to attempt, by reasonable and prudent methods, 
to introduce into India the blessings of Christian truth and 
moral improvement, but that true, aye, and imperious and 
urgent, policy, prescribe to us the same course*. And let me 
not be misunderstood on this subject : I do not mean that I think 
our Indian empire rests on such firm foundations as to be shaken 
by no convulsions, and that therefore we may incur the risk of 
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popular ferments with impunity : no. Sir; I frankly acknowledge, 
that I have long thought that we hold our East Indian possessions 
by a very precarious tenure. This is a topic on which it would be 
painful to expatiate, and perhaps imprudent to be particular; but 
the most cursory survey of the circumstances of our East Indian 
empire must be sufficient, in the minds of all who are ever so little 
read in the page of history, to justify the suspicion which I now 
intimate. 

On the most superficial view, what a sight does that 
empire exhibit to us! A little island obtaining and keeping 
possession of immense regions, and of a population of sixty 
millions that inhabit them, at the distance of half the globe 
from it! of inhabitants differing from us as widely as human 
differences can go! differences exterior and interior- 
differences physical, moral, social and domestic-in points 
of religion, morals, institutions, language, manners, customs, 
climate, colour, in short in almost every possible particular 
that human experience can suggest, or human imagination 
devise ! Such, Sir, is the partnership which we have formed; 
such rather the body with which we are incorporated, nay, 
almost assimilated and identified. Our oriental empire 
indeed is now a vast edifice; but the lofty and spacious fabric 
rests on the surface of the earth, without foundations. The 
trunk of the tree is of prodigious dimensions, and there is 
an exterior of gigantic strength. It has spread its branches 
widely around it, and there is an increasing abundance of 
foliage and of fruit; but the mighty mass rests on the ground 
merely by its superincumbent weight, instead of having shot 
its roots into the soil, and incorporated itself with the parent 
earth beneath it. Who does not know that the first great 
storm probably would lay such a giant prostrate? * 

This, Sir, I fear, is but too just a representation of the state 
of our East Indian empire. Various passages in the papers on the 
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table clearly illustrate and strongly confirm this position; sometimes 
they distinctly express it. In truth. Sir, are we at this time of day 
still to be taught that most important lesson, that no government 
can be really secure which does not rest on the affections of the 
governed; or at least on their persuasion that its maintenance and 
preservation are in some degree connected with their own well¬ 
being? And did we want the papers on the table to inform us, as, 
however, in more than one place, they do inform us, that 
notwithstanding the vast improvements we have introduced among 
the people of India, and the equity and humanity with which our 
government is administered, the native population is not attached 
to us? It might easily be shewn also, that many of the peculiar 
institutions of India, more especially that of its castes, greatly favours 
the transference of dominion from one conqueror to another. Then, 
the situation and neighbourhood of India ! Regions which have 
been again and again the prey of those vast Tartar hordes which 
at different times have descended like some mountain torrent, and 
have swept all before them with resistless fury ! Sir, would we 
render ourselves really secure against all such attacks, as well as 
against any, less perhaps to be dreaded, which our great European 
enemy may make upon us in that quarter, let us endeavour to 
strike our roots into the soil, by the gradual introduction 
and establishment of our own principles and opinions; of 
our own laws, institutions, and manners; above all, as the 
source of every other improvement, of our religion^ and 
consequently of our morals.* Why, Sir, if it were only that we 
should thereby render the subjects of our Asiatic empire a distinct 
and peculiar people; that we should create a sort of moral and 
political basis in the vast expanse of the Asiatic regions, and amidst 
the unnumbered myriads of its population, by this change we should 
render our East Indian dominions more secure, merely from the 
natural desire which men feel to preserve their own institutions, 
solely because they are their own, from invaders who would destroy 
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them. But far more than this; -are we so little aware of the 

vast superiority even of European laws and institutions, and 
far more of British laws and institutions, over those of Asia, 
as not to be prepared to predict with confidence, that the 
Indian community which should have exchanged its dark 
and bloody superstitions for the genial influence of Christian 
light and truth, would have experienced such an increase of 
civil order and security; of social pleasures and domestic 
comforts, as to be desirous of preserving the blessings it 
should have acquired; and can we doubt that it would be 
bound even by the ties of gratitude to those who had been 
the honoured instruments of communicating them? * 

Here again. Sir, we can answer this question from 
experience. We have a case precisely in point; by which, on a 
small scale, we are enabled to judge what would be the effects of 
the same experiment tried upon a larger. All around me have 
heard of the great Albuquerque, one of those extraordinary men 
who, nearly 300 years ago, raised to the highest pitch the glory of 
the Portuguese name in India.** The commentaries of his son 
Bras de Albuquerque contain the following curious passage. “When 
Alf.de Albuquerque took the kingdom of Goa, he would not permit 

** For the above curious fact I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Southey, 
who has also been so obliging as to furnish me with the following curious 
and important fact, which from forgetfulness 1 omitted to mention in the 
House of Commons. When Joane de Barras wrote (a man who, for the 
extent of his researches, is worthy to be ranked with Herodotus), a fourth 
part of the population of Malabar consisted of native Moors; and the 
reason which he assigns for their rapid increase is, that they had obtained 
privileges from the king, and put themselves upon a level with the high 
castes, “for which reason many of the natives embraced their faith.” He 
says in another place, that “the natives esteemed it a great honour when 
the Moors took their daughters to wife.” The above fact plainly shews 
what has been abundantly confirmed to me by private testimony, that the 
real cause which renders the natives of India afraid of losing caste is not 
any religious scruple, but merely the dread of the many and great temporal 
evils which proceed from the loss. 
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that any woman from thenceforward should bum herself; and 
although to change their customs is equal to death, nevertheless 
they rejoiced in life, and said great good of him, because he 
commanded that they should not bum themselves.” It is added, in 
proof of the veneration in which this great man was held by the 
natives, “that long after his death, when a Moor or Hindoo had 
received wrong, and could obtain no redress from the governor, 
the aggrieved person would go to Goa, to Albuquerque’s tomb, 
and make an offering of oil at the lamp which burned before it, 
and call upon him for justice.” 

And now. Sir, if I have proved to you as I trust I' 
have irrefragably proved, that the state of our East Indian 
empire is such as to render it highly desirable to introduce 
among them the blessings of Christian light and moral 
improvement; that the idea of its being impracticable to do 
this is contrary alike to reason and to experience; that the 
attempt, if conducted prudently and cautiously, may be made 
with perfect safety to our political interests; nay, more, that 
it is the very course by which those interests may be most 
effectually promoted and secured; does it not follow from 
these premises as an irresistible conclusion, that we are 
clearly bound, nay, imperiously and urgently compelled, by 
the strongest obligations of duty, to support the proposition 
for which I now call upon you for your assent*. But what is 
that proposition? Its only fault, if any, is, that it falls so far short of 
what the nature of the case requires. Is it that we should immediately 
devise and proceed without delay to execute, the great and good 
and necessary work of improving the religion and morals of our 
East Indian fellow-subjects? No; but only that we should not 
substantially and in effect prevent others from engaging in it. Nay, 
not even that; but that we should not prevent government having it 
in their power, with all due discretion, to give licences to proper 
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persons to go to India and continue there, with a view of rendering 
to the natives this greatest of all services. Why, Sir, the commonest 
principles of toleration would give us much more than this. Where 
am I standing ? Where is it, and when, that I am arguing this 
question ? Is it not in the very assembly in which, within these few 
weeks, nothing but the clearest considerations of political 
expediency were held sufficient to justify our withholding from the 
Roman Catholics the enjoyment of the fullest measure of official 
as well as political advantages, and when you yourself. Sir,** 
thought you felt youself bound to continue some few official 
disabilities, acknowledged that it was with reluctance and even 
with pain ? And shall we now lay the religion which we ourselves 
profess under such a restraint in any part of our own dominions ? 
No, Sir: it is impossible : you will not, you cannot, act thus. But, in 
addition to what I have already said, it deserves well to be 
considered, that if we should fail in our present endeavour, and if 
Christianity should be, as it then would be, the only untolerated 
religion in the British dominions in India, the evil would not stop 
here. The want of toleration would not be merely a negative 
mischief; the severest persecution must infallibly ensue. For, 
assuredly, there are, and by God’s help I trust there ever will be, 
both European and native teachers prepared in the face even of 
death itself, to diffuse the blessed truths of Christianity. 

But let it never be forgotten, it is toleration only that we 
ask : we utterly disclaim all ideas of proceeding by methods of 
compulsion or authority. But surely I need not have vindicated 
myself from any such imputation. The very cause which I plead 
would have been sufficient to protect me from it. Compulsion 
and Christianity ! Why, the very terms are at variance with 
each other : the ideas are incompatible. In the language of 
inspiration itself, Christianity has been called “the law of 
liberty.” Her service, in the excellent formularies of our 


** The Speaker. See p. 32 1. 
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Church, has been truly denominated “perfect freedom;” and 
they, let me add, will most advance her cause, who contend 
for it in her own spirit and character.* 

I have often been reminded. Sir, during the course of 
these discussions, of the similarity of the present case to another 
great contest of justice and humanity, in which, with many 
confederates far abler than myself, I was perseveringly and at 
length, blessed be God, successfully engaged some years ago. 
The resemblance I see is acknowledged by my hon. friend near 
me (Mr. William Smith), who is still faithful to the great principles 
which animated us in our former struggle, during the whole of 
which he was among the ablest as well as the most zealous and 
persevering of my associates. 

On that occasion, let it be remembered, it was our 
ultimate object, by putting an end to those destructive 
ravages, which, for centuries, had produced universal 
insecurity of person and property along a vast extent of the 
coast of Africa, and had thereby protracted the reign of 
darkness and barbarism in that quarter of the globe, to open 
a way for the natural progress of civilization and knowledge; 
of Christian light and moral improvement :* so now, likewise, 
we are engaged in the blessed work of substituting light for 
darkness, and the reign of truth and justice and social order and 
domestic comfort, of substituting all that can elevate the character 
or add to the comfort of man, in the place of the most foul, 
degrading, and bloody system of superstition that ever depraved 
at once, and enslaved, the nature, and destroyed the happiness of 
our species. In the case of the slave trade, as well as in this, we 
had the misfortune to find ourselves opposed by many of those 
whose means of local information were certainly considerable, 
but whose notions of facts were so obscured or warped by 
prejudices or prepossessions, as to be rendered strangely 
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inaccurate and preposterous. 

There, likewise, owing no doubt to the strange prejudices 
and prepossessions I have noticed, our opponents maintained, 
that there was no call whatever for the exercise of our humanity : 
that the slave trade, whatever our English notions of comfort might 
suggest to us, like the superstitious practices in India, added to 
the sum of human happiness, instead of lessening it; or at the least, 
we were wishing to make men happier against their will: and that 
so far from there being any need for our interference to improve 
the condition of the slaves in the West Indies, already they were 
as happy as the day was long; nay happier, for they danced all 
night. Consistently therefore with these opinions, they called upon 
us, just as we have been called upon this evening, to find some 
other and better selected sphere, for the exertions of our humanity. 
Really, the similarity of the two cases runs almost on all fours: for 
on that occasion, as well as now, we were assured that we should 
infallibly produce insurrections; while it might be truly affirmed in 
both cases, that the language of our opponents themselves was 
far more likely than ours to produce the apprehended evil. Happily, 
the West Indian predictions have been so far from verified in this 
particular, that I scarcely recollect any other period of the same 
length as that which has elapsed since we commenced our 
abolition-proceedings in which there had not been some 
insurrection or other. Sir, allow me to hope that the resemblance, 
which I have shewn to exist between the two cases with so striking 
an accordance, will be completed, by our finding, that notwith¬ 
standing the different views and expectations which different 
gentlemen have formed of the effects of this measure, we shall all 
rejoice over it together ere many years shall be completed, and 
find all the fancied mischiefs apprehended by our opponents 
disproved by the event. I beg, however, that it may be observed, 
that the resemblance which I have been describing is not merely 
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an illustration : it is an argument; and a very powerful one too it 
will appear to all who remember that we had then the misfortune 
to number many considerable men among our opponents; 
inasmuch as it shews how possible it is for men of eminent 
attainments to be misled, not merely into tolerating as an 
unavoidable evil, which it is only fair to confess was the argument 
of some of our opponents, but into supporting and panegyrizing, 
as warranted by the principles of justice and humanity, a cause, 
that now, after a few short years have expired, not a single man 
can be found to lift up his voice in its favour . 

And now. Sir, if we suffer our imaginations to follow into 
its consequences the measure in which we are now engaged, and 
to look forward to the accomplishment of those hopes which I 
trust will be one day realized, what a prospect opens on our view 
! In the place of that degrading superstition, which now 
pervades those vast regions, Christianity, and the moral 
improvement which ever follows from its introduction, shall 
be diffused with all their blessed effects on individual 
character, and on social and domestic comfort. Surely, we 
here see a prize which it is worth contending for, at any cost 
of time and labour. And I can assure our opponents, that 
they are greatly deceived, if they imagine that we are likely 
to give up the contest, even if we should fail in our present 
attempt. Happily, Sir, it appears from the unprecedented 
number of petitions now on your table, that the importance 
of the question is duly appreciated by the public mind. And 
let it not be imagined that these petitions have been produced 
by a burst of momentary enthusiasm; that the zeal which 
has actuated the petitioners is a mere temporary flame, which 
will soon die away, and be exhausted. No, Sir: I am 
persuaded, that in proportion as the real condition of our 
Asiatic fellow-subjects shall be more generally known, the 
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feeling which has already been so forcibly expressed, will 
prevail still more extensively. If, therefore, our opponents 
really apprehend the greatest evils from discussing the 
subject, in common consistency with this opinion, they should 
suffer our question to pass, as the only way by which that 
discussion can be terminated. For they may be assured, 
that otherwise the public voice will call upon this House still 
more loudly than even it has now done. And assuredly, my 
friends who are associated with me in this great cause are 
animated with the same determination as myself, never to 
abandon it, either till success shall have crowned our efforts 
or till it shall appear utterly unattainable.* 

But after all, Sir, at the very moment when my friends and 
I were ready to raise the shout of victory, a proposition has been 
made to us by an hon. baronet, of which, though offered to us in 
the language, and by him, I do not deny, with the meaning of good 
will to our object, I must confess I am more afraid than of all the 
other modes of opposition we have experienced in the course of 
these discussions. I am the more afraid of it, because the plausible 
and specious appearance with which it comes forward is likely to 
render its hostility so much the more efficient and destructive. It 
accosts us with a language of this sort— "We all mean the same 
thing: we all wish Christianity and moral improvement to be 
communicated to the natives of India: but we are afraid of the 
effects which will be produced in India by the appearance of your 
proposed clause on the statute book. Government may grant 
licences to persons to go over to India for religious purposes, as 
well as any others, under the general powers to be granted to 
them by the Bill. We must, therefore, resist your clause.” 

If what has been already stated to the House should not 
have sufficed for dispelling any apprehensions of a dangerous 
ferment being produced in the public mind of India, by the existence 
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in the statute book of the clause we have now proposed, all such 
fears will, I think, be removed,when I shall have read an extract 
from one of the volumes on your table, concerning the extreme 
difficulty that is experienced in India, in diffusing the most interesting 
intelligence throughout the mass of the people. Our opponents 
will assign more weight to the extract, because it is taken from 
Judge Strachey’s Answers to lord Wellesley’s Interrogatories, “I 
take this opportunity," says he, “of remarking, that to render 
generally known any penal law, is extremely difficult, particularly 
among the lower orders of the people. Till they see the effect of it, 
they remain ignorant of it; and this in spite of advertisements and 
proclamations. News and information of all kinds are, in Bengal, 
slowly and inaccurately transmitted from one to another. Among 
us, events obtain publicity through the means of periodical prints, 
of epistolary correspondence, and of verbal communication. 
Among the natives, there is nothing of the two first, 
and even of the other hardly any.”* 

After hearing the above extract, the House will not, I think, 
participate in the apprehensions which some gentlemen seem to 
entertain, that the mere insertion of this clause into our statute 
book may produce a dangerous commotion among the native 
population of India. Besides, Sir, as has been well remarked by 
my noble friend, (Lord Castlereagh) who, in truth, has treated the 
whole of this subject with extraordinary discretion and ability, the 
natives, if they should read the clause, which, however, is a highly 
improbable occurence, will find in it, and find I believe for the first 
time expressed in terms, a clear recognition, an effectual security, 
of their right to preserve their religious principles and institutions 
sacred and inviolate. The clause thus framed, will therefore produce 
satisfaction among them rather than discontent, on that very subject 
of religion. 

* Answer from Judge Strachey to Interrogatories, 30th Jan, 1 802. 
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But, Sir, it is an additional argument, and with me I confess 
a very powerf ul one, for retaining this clause, that though the general 
power of granting licences with which the friends of the hon. 
baronet’s motion would have us be satisfied, might provide 
sufficient openings for the sending over of missionaries to India, 
and for the employment of them there, so long as they should 
conduct themselves properly; which, however, I utterly deny; yet 
1 beg the House ever to bear in mind, that my friends and I have 
far more in view in the measure we have been recommending, 
than merely the sending over and maintenance of missionaries. I 
beg they will recollect what I stated in one of the first sentences 
which I addressed to you, that it is not merely for the purpose 
of enabling government to grant licences to missionaries 
that I support the present clause, but because, especially 
when taken in conjunction with the Resolution on which, 
according to the usage of parliament, it is founded; by 
affirming the duty of enlightening the minds and improving 
the morals of our East Indian fellow-subjects, it establishes 
the principle; it lays the ground for promoting education 
among them, and for diffusing useful knowledge of all kinds. 
When truth and reason, so long excluded from that benighted 
land, shall once more obtain access to it, (and we are this 
day engaged in the great work of breaking down that barrier 
which has hitherto substantially and practically excluded 
them), the understandings of the natives will begin to exert 
their powers; and their minds, once enlightened, will 
instinctively reject the profane absurdities of their 
theological, and the depraving vices of their moral system. 
Thus they will be prepared for the reception of Christianity, 
for “Christianity is a reasonable service,” and then, we may 
appeal to the moral superiority of Christian Europe in 
modern times, in comparison with that of the most polished 
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pagan communities, for the blessed effects which may be 
expected to follow on their moral, their social, and, above 
all, their domestic comfort. * 

But, Sir, to return to the question concerning the necessity 
of retaining our clause; I cannot but hope, after all we have heard 
in the course of our discussions, and more especially after what 
has passed subsequently to the hon. baronet’s motion for leaving 
out our clause; after all this, I repeat it, I cannot but indulge the 
hope, that all those at least, who were disposed to leave our clause 
out of the Bill, on the ground of its being unnecessary, if not 
dangerous, will at length discover, that some such clause as this is 
absolutely indispensable for accomplishing the desire, which they 
profess in common with us, of furnishing the means of introducing 
Christianity into India. Indeed, it ought to open their eyes to the 
real practical effect of their own amendment, that they who are 
the most decidedly hostile to the introduction of Christianity into 
India, so readily assent to it, or rather so warmly support it. 

But, Sir, ISt me ask, do they not see that if the clause be 
left out, the act of parliament will contain no mention whatever of 
religion or morals ? no recognition of its being our duty to endeavour 
to communicate to our East Indian fellow-subjects the blessings 
of Christian light and moral improvement ? That recognition will 
still, I grant, be contained in the resolution of the House of 
Commons, as well as in that of the House of Lords; but let me 
ask, will not this be precisely the situation in which the clause has 
stood, and stood, alas! to no purpose, for the last twenty years? 
For on the renewal ofthe charter in 1 793 , both Houses of Parliament, 
as has been repeatedly stated, passed, and have ever since kept 
on their Journals, a Resolution similar to that which we have now 
adopted. But, as was unanswerably urged in defence of the Court 
of Directors, by one of the ablest and most active opponents of all 
attempts to convert the natives of India, this recognition, being 
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only contained in the Votes of the two Houses, but not in the act 
of the legislature, the executive body, whose business it was to 
carry into execution what parliament had prescribed by that Act, 
could not be chargeable with neglecting any duty which that statute 
had ordained, when, so far from favouring, they rather thwarted 
and hindered the attempts of the missionaries. The guilt, as was 
irresistibly argued by the writer just alluded to; the guilt, if any, of 
not having favoured the endeavours of individuals to convert the 
natives of India, was not justly chargeable on the East India 
Company’s directors, nor yet on the Board of Controul, but on 
the legislature, which prescribed to both the principles on which 
the government in India was to be conducted, but said not 
one syllable about religion or morals.* And if the present 
Act, like the former, were to leave religion and morals unmentioned, 
the same inference might fairly be drawn from the silence of the 
legislature; but with greatly increased force, since the enemies of 
East India missions would truly state, that the subject, which had 
formerly attracted little attention, had now been long under the 
consideration of parliament; and that, in the House of Commons 
especially, it had occasioned much debate. They would allege, 
that the advocates for religious and moral improvement of India 
had maintained, that the moral degradation of our East Indian 
fellow- subjects, and their pernicious and cruel institutions, 
rendered it eminently desirable that we should endeavour to impart 
to them a purer system of faith and morals; that the attempt was 
perfectly practicable, and that it might be made with safety, nay 

even with advantage to our political interests; that, on the other 

hand, our opponents had maintained, that we were bringing forward 
an unnecessary, nay a most pernicious project; that the principles 
of the Hindoo religion were eminently pure, their practice superior 
to our own; but, were this more doubtful, that the endeavour could 
not be made without endangering the very existence of our empire 
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in India. Such, I say, it would be alleged, had been the state of the 
argument, and it would be added irresistibly, that parliament had 
shewn, by rejecting the clause which had been offered by the 
advocates for Christianity in India, that it disapproved the project 
they had proposed. 

If any thing more could then be needed to supply additional 
force to the above argument, it would be the language which has 
at length been used by the ablest of our opponents. For happily. 
Sir, in the progress of bur discussions, they have warmed in their 
course, one of them especially, to whose abilities and eloquence I 
pay no unwilling testimony, though I must say that he has 
imposed on himself a task which exceeds his, or indeed any 
human abilites, in undertaking to reconcile the manifest 
inconsistency, of feeling the highest respect for Christianity, 
and of preserving at the same time any measure of reverence 
for the Hindoo religion, which, both in its theology and its 
morals, Christianity utterly abjures and condemns.* The 
hon. gentleman, however, has spoken out; (I thank him for it;>and 

has relieved the question from all ambiguity,-speaking in terms 

of high admiration of the excellence and sublimity of the Hindoo 
religion, and pretty plainly intimating that we, who are endeavouring 
to substitute Christianity in the place of it, are actuated by a zeal 
the most fanatical and absurd. Indeed, he frankly acknowledged 
to us, that he had it once in contemplation to move a clause, 
expressly forbidding all further attempts of Christian missionaries, 
leaving us to conclude that he abstained from so doing merely on 
prudential grounds. All this may be right, or it may be wrong; bui 
after such sentiments have been uttered, and after the exulting 
approbation with which they were received by our opponents in 
general, let it no longer be said that we are all of one mind, all 
wishing alike for the diffusion of Christianity in India, but only 
differing as to the mode of accomplishing that desirable event. 
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Wo, Sir; the question is now put on its true basis, and it clearly 
appears to be no other than this, whether, as Christianity is 
the religion of the British empire in Europe, the religion of 
Brahma and Vishnoo is not to be the acknowledged system 
of our Asiatic dominions.* 

I beg pardon. Sir, for having trespassed so long on the 
indulgence of the House : but the subject is one, the importance of 
which can scarcely be over-estimated. If, Sir, a British judge and 
jury, the former often at an advanced period of life, after a long 
course of professional labours, will sit patiently for more than an 
entire day to decide whether the life of some criminal shall be 
forfeited to the offended laws of his country; nay, even to settle 
some doubtful question of property; how much less will you grudge, 
even to me, a still larger portion of your time and attention than I 
have presumed to occupy, when you consider, that the question 
which we are now deciding involves not the prosperity, not the life 
merely of an individual, but the religious and moral interests, the 
temporal at once and the eternal wellbeing, of 60 millions of our 
fellow creatures! 
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Table 1: DETAILS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES TOTAL POPULATION* REMARKS 


Number Students Number Students (1823 Estimates) 


Oriya Speaking 


GANJAM 

255 

2.977 


Telugu Speaking 




VIZAGAPATTAM 

914 

9.715 


RAJAHMUNDRY 

291 

2.658 

279 

MASULIPATAM 

484 

5,083 

49 

GUNTOOR 

574 

7.724 

171* 

NELLORE 

697 

7.621 

107 

CUDDAPAH 

494 

6,000 




38.801 


Kannada Speaking 




BELLARY 

510 

6.641 

23 

SERIN GAPATHAM 

41 

627 




7,268 



• 

3.32,015 

Partial Returns 


(3.75.281) 

•Privately In 
Agraharams 


7,72,570 

Returns some¬ 


(9,41.004) 

what Incomplete 

1,454 

7,38,308 


199 

5,29.849 


939* 

4.54,754 

•Privately Taught 

* 

8,39,647 

•included In 
schools total 

* 

10.94.460 

•Privately Taught 

* 

9.27,857 

31,612 

•included In 
school total 


SCHOOLS 

Number Students 


COLLEGES 
Number Students 


TOTAL POPULATION* 
(1823 Estimates) 


Malayalam Speaking 


REMARKS 


MALABAR 759 14.153 

Tamil Speaking 


75* 


9.07.575 *Those privately 

taught given 
separately 


NORTH ARCOT 630 

SOUTH ARCOT 875 

CHINGLEPUT 508 

TANJORE 884 

TRICHN OPOLY 790 

MADURA 844 

TINNEVELLY 607 

COIMBATORE 763 

SALEM 333 

MADRAS 322 


7.326 

69 

418 

10.523 

6,845 

51 

398 

17,582 

109 

769 

10,331 

13,781 

9.377 

9 

131 

• 

8.206 

173 

724 

4.326 

5.699 

93,996 

53 

324 

• 


8.92.292 
(5.77,020) 

4.55.020 

(4.20,530) 

3.63,129 

9.01.353 

(3.82.667) 

4.81.292 
7.88.196 
5.64.957 
6.38.199 

10.75.985 

4.62,051 


•Privately In 
Agraharams 


•Privately. 

Gratis 


TOTAL: 


1 L575_1,57,195_1.094_5,431 1.28.50.941 


'Varying population figures In parentheses are those sent by the CoUectors with the educational data. 













will t>e seen from Table 2, the . data, of 1822-25 Indicate more or 
less an opposite position. Such an opposite view Is the most pro¬ 
nounced in the Tamil-speaking areas where the twice-bom ranged 
between 13% in South Arcot to some 23% in Madras, the Mus- 


Table 3: CASTE-WISE PERCENTAGE OF MALE 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


District Hindoos Muslims 



Brahmins 

Chetris. 

Rajahs 

Vysee 

Sudra 

Other 

castes 


Oriya Speaking 

GANJAM 

27.25 

— 

8.24 

33.76 

29.88 

0.91 

Telugu. Speaking 

VIZAGAPATAM 

46.16 

1.09 

10.44 

21.24 

20.03 

1.03 

RAJAHMUNDRY 

34.49 

— 

24.91 

17.78 

20.83 

1.98 

MASULIPATAM 

33.13 

0.36 

21.94 

29.82 

9.30 

5.44 

GUNTOOR 

40.53 

— 

20.70 

25.23 

10.17 

3.37 

NELLORE 

32.61 

— 

21.70 

31.83 

5.71 

8.16 

CUDDAPAH 

24.03 

— 

29.07 

30.13 

10.98 

5.79 

Kannada Speaking 

BELLARY 

18.01 

— 

14.91 

45.56 

17.84 

3.69 

SE RIN GAPATAM 

7.83 

— 

3.75 

48.61 

25.77 

14.02 

Malay alam 

Speaking 

MALABAR 

18.64 

— 

0.70 

30.90 

23.04 

26.72 

Tamil Speaking 

NORTH ARCOT 

9.60 

— 

8.66 

66.76 

7.40 

7.59 

SOUTH ARCOT 

9.57 

— 

3.55 

76.19 

8.27 

2.42 

CHINGLEPUT 

12.75 

— 

6.30 

71.47 

6.72 

2.76 

TANJORE 

16.16 

2.12 

1.27 

61.17 

13.92 

5.32 

TRICHNOPOLY 

11.76 

— 

2.25 

76.00 

3.23 

6.77 

MADURA 

8.67 

— 

8.18 

52.99 

21.77 

8.39 

TINNEVELLY 

21.78 

— 

— 

31.21 

38.42 

8.60 

COIMBATORE 

11.30 

— 

3.56 

78.52 

2.78 

3.84 

SALEM 

10.75 

— 

7.59 

39.15 

32.38 

10.12 

MADRAS 

(1) Ordinary 

7.01 

— 

15.44 

68.62 

6.13 

2.80 

Schools 

(11) Chanty 

12.56 

— 

11.11 

41.55 

32.37 

2.42 

Schools 
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llms form less than 3% in South Arcot and Chingleput to 1Q% 
in Salem, w hile the Soodras and the other castes ranged from 
about 70% i n Salem and Tinnevelly to over 84% In South Arcot . 

To make the foregoing tabulation more easily comprehen¬ 
sible the caste-wise data may be converted Into percentages of 
the whole for each district. Table 3 shows the result of such con¬ 
version. 

In Malayalam-speaking Malabar, the proportion of the 
twice-born was still below 20% of the total. Because of a larger 
Muslim population, however, the number of Muslim school stu¬ 
dents went up to nearly 27%; w hile the Soodras, and the other 
castes accounted for some 54% of the school going students . 

In the largely Kannada-speaking Bellary, the pro portion of 

the twice-born (the drah mins and the Vysees) went up to 33%, 
while the Soodras. and the other castes s till accounted for some 
63%. -- 

The position in the Oriya-speaking Gan 1am was similar: the, 
twice-born acco unting for some 35.6%, and the Soodra s and 
other castes being around t>3.3%. 

It is only in the Telugu-speaking districts that the twice- 
born formed the major proportion of the school going students. 
Here, the proportion of Brahmin boys varied from 24% in 
Cuddapah to 46% in Vizagapatam: of the Vysees from 10.5% in 
Vizagapatam to 29% in Cuddapah; of the Muslims from 1% in 
Vizagapatam to 8% in Nellore: and of the Soodras and other 


Table 4: LANGUAGE OF SCHOOLS* 


District 

Gran¬ 

tham 

Tamil 

Telu¬ 

gu 

Kan¬ 

nada 

Hind- 

vee 

Mar¬ 

athi 

Per¬ 

sian 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Total 

RAJAH- 



285 




5 

1 

291 

MUNDRY 










MASULI- 



465 




19 


484 

PATAM 



(4.847) 




(234+2) 


(5.083) 

nellore 


4 

642 




50 

1 

697 

BELLARY 


4 

226 

235 



21 

1 

510 

ARCOT 

1 

365 

201 


16 

23 

40 

7 

630 


(8) 

(4.506) 

(2.218) 


(135) 


(398) 

(61) 

(7.326) 

COIMBA- 

5 

671 

25 

38 

14 


io 


763 

tore 











*The figures in parentheses indicate the number of students under the 
particular category of schools. This information is not available for all 
above mentioned districts. 























Table 5: AGE OF ENROLMENT, DAILY TIMINGS AND DURATION OF SCHOOLING* 


District Age of Enrolment Dally Timings Duration In School 


Ganjam 6 AM to 5 PM 

Vlzagapatam 6-9 AM, 10-30 to 2 PM, 

3 to 6 PM 


Rajahmundiy 

5th day of 5th month of 
5th year of Age 

Masulipatam 

Guntoor 

At age five 


Cuddapah: Brahmins 

At age five or six 

Sudras 

At age six to eight 

Nellore 

At age five 

Bellary 

At age five 

North Arcot 

At age five 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Trichnopoly 

At age seven 

Madura 

At age five 

Coimbatore 

At age five 

Salem 

Madras 

At age five 



5 to 7 years 

6-9 AM, 11-6 PM 

6-9 AM, 11-2 PM, 

4-7 PM 

7 years to 12 years 

(afternoon for writing) 

6-10 AM, 11.30 to 6 PM 

2 years 


3 to 6 years 

5 years to 10 to 15 years 

6 years & occasionally more 

6-10 AM, 12-2 PM, 3-7 PM 

5 years 

8 years 

7 to 10 years 

6-10 AM, 2-8 PM 

4 Holidays monthly, festival 

8 to 9 years 


3 to 5 years 

8 years, Acquirement 


♦No mention is made about these aspects in replies from collectors of Malabar, Seringapatam, Chingleput, 
Tinnevelly and Canara. Even In the above the information, as can be observed, is incomplete. 
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The Beautiful Tree 


castes from 35% in Guntoor to over 41% in Cuddapah and 
V izagapatam. 

SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE LANGUAGE 
OF INSTRUCTION 

Some of the districts also provided information regarding the lan¬ 
guage in which education was imparted, and the number of 
schools where Persian or English were taught. The number of 
schools teaching English was only lO, the highest being 7 in the 
district of North Arcot. Nellore, North Arcot and Masulipatam had 
50, 40 and 19 Persian schools respectively, while Coimbatore had 
lO, and Rajahmundiy 5. North Arcot and Coimbatore had schools 
which taught Grantham (1 and 5 respectively) as well as teach¬ 
ing Hindvee [a sort of Hindustani) (16 and 14 respectively), and 
Bellary had 23 Marathi schools. The district of North Arcot had 
365 Tamil and 201 Telugu schools, while Bellaiy had nearly an 
equal number of schools teaching Telugu and Kannada. Table 4 
indicates this data more clearly. 

AGE OF ENROLLMENT, DAILY TIMINGS, ETC. 

As mentioned earlier, the data varies considerably from district 
to district. Many of the collectors provided information regard¬ 
ing the age at which boys (and perhaps girls too) were admitted 
to school, the usual age being five. According to the collector of 
Rajahmundry. ‘the f ifth flay ol the fifth month of the fifth year 
of the boy’s age* - is the u lucky day" for~ his first e ntrance into 
school', while according to the collector oi Quddapah, the age fo r 
a dmission for Brahmin bovs was from the age of five to six a nd 
that - for Soodras from six to eight. The collector oi Cuddapah fur- 
ther mentioned two years as tne usual period for which the boys 
stayed at school. Nellore and Salem mentioned 3 to 5 or 6 years, 
while most others stated that the duration of study varied from 
a minimum of fi ve to about a maximum of 15 years. While some 
collectors did not think much oi the then current education in 
the schools, or of the learning and scholarship of the teachers, 
some thought the education imparted useful. The collector of 
Madras observed: It is generally admitted that before they (i.e. 
the students) attain their 13th year of age, their acquirements 
in the various branches of learning are uncommonly great.’ 40 
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From the information given, it seems that the school func¬ 
tioned for fairly long hours: usually starting about 6 A.M., fol¬ 
lowed by one or two short intervals for meals, etc., and finish¬ 
ing at about sunset, or even later. Table 5 charts out the infor¬ 
mation which was received on these points from the several col¬ 
lectors. The functioning of these schools, their methods of teach¬ 
ing. and the subjects taught are best described in the annexed 
accounts of Fra Paolino Da Bartolomeo (A.D. 1793) and of 

Alexander Walker (ca 1820). 41 

BOOKS USED IN SCHOOLS 

The main subjects reported to be taught in these Indian schools 
were reading, writing and arithmetic. The following lists of books 
used in the schools of Bellary, as also of Rajahmundry may be 
worth noting, and may to some degree indicate the content of 
learning in these schools. 

names of t he books in use in the schools in 

BELLARY DISTRICT 42 

A. Most commonly used 

1. Ramayanum 2. Maha Bharata 3. Bhagvata 

B. Used by Children Jrom Manufaetnrtng Classes 

1. Nagalingayna-Kutha 2. Vishvakurma-Poorana 
3. Kumalcsherra Kalikamahata 

C. Used by Llngayat Children 

1. Buwapoorana 2. Raghavan-Kunkauya 
3. Geeruja Kullana 4. Unbhavarnoorta 

5. Chenna-Busavaswara-Poorana 6. Gurilagooloo, etc. 

D. Lighter Literature Read 

1. Punchatantra 2. Bhatalapunchavunsatee 
3. Punklee-soopooktahuller 4. Mahantarungenee 

41. Given at Annexures B and C. Further, in the Public Despatch to 
Bengal from London dated 3 dune 1814. it was observed: The mode 
of instruction that from time immemorial has been practised under 
these masters has received the highest tributes of praise by its adop¬ 
tion in this country, under the direction of the Reverend Dr. Bell, for¬ 
merly chaplain at Madras: and it has now become the mode by which 
education is conducted in our national establishments, from a convic¬ 
tion of the facility it affords in the acquisition of language by simpli¬ 
fying the process of instruction.* 

42. Annexure A (xxii) 
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E. Dictionaries and Grammars used 

1. Nighantoo 2. Umara 3. Subdamumburee 

4. Shubdeemunee-Durpana 5. Vyacuma 6. Andradeepeca 
7. Andranamasungraha, etc. 


NAMES OF THE BOOKS IN USE IN THE SCHOOLS IN 
RAJAHMUND RY 43 


I. Baula Ramauyanum 

3. Paurejantahpatraranum 

5. Rau may an u rn 
7. Kreestna Satacum 
9. Janakey Satacum 

II. Ramataraka Satacum 

13. Beesanavecausa Satacum 
15. Sooreyanaraina Satacum 
17. PI ah ol an cl a Charatra 
19. Manoo Charetra 
21. Nala Charetra. 

23. Gan in turn 

25. Bh aura tarn 

27. Vejia Valousum 

29. Rathamathava Velausum 

31. Astma Skundum 

33. Bhaunoomaly Paranayem 

35. Leelansoondaiy Paranayem 

37. Sooranthanaswarum 

39. Audepurvem 

41. An cl h ran a m as ungraha m 

43. Resekajana Manobharanum 


2. Rookmeny Cull ey arm in 

4. Molly Ramauyanum 

6. Dansarady Satacum 

8. Soomaty Satacum 

lO. Prasunnaragara Satacum 

12. Bahscara Satacum 

14. Beemalingaswara Satacum 

16. Narraina Satacum 

18. Vasoo Charatra 

20. Sumunga Charetra 

22. Vain an a Charetra 

24. Pauvooloory Gan in turn 

26. Bhaugavatum 

28. Kroostnalcelan Velausum 

30. Suptama Skundum 

32. Rathamathava Sumvadum 

34. Veerabhadra Vejayem 

36. Arnarum 

38. Voodeyagapurvem 

40. Gajandra Motchum 

42. Coochalopurksyanum 


instttutions of higher learning 

While several of the collectors observed that no institutions of 
higher learning were then known to exist in their districts, the 
rest reported a total of 1,094 such places. These were enumer¬ 
ated under the term ‘colleges’ (as mentioned in the prescribed 
form). The largest number of these, 279, were in the district of 
Rajahmundry with a total of 1,454 scholars, Coimbatore came 
next with 173 such places (724 scholars), Guntoor had 171 (with 
^39 scholars), Tanjore 109 (with 769 scholars), Nellore 107, 
North Arcot 69 (with 418 scholars), Salem 53 (with 324 schol- 
ars )» Chinglep ut 51 (with 398 scholars), Masulipatam 49 (with 

43. Ann ex u re A (xxlii) 
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E. Dictionaries and Grammars ased 

1. Nighantoo 2. LJrnara 3. Subdamumburee 
4. Shubdeemunee-Durpana 5. Vyacuma 6. Andradeepeca 
7. Andranamasungraha, etc. 

NAMES OK THE BOOKS IN USE IN THE SCHOOLS IN 
RAJAHMUNDRY 43 

I. Baula Ramauyanum 2. 

3. Paurejantahpatraranum 4. 

5. Raumayanum 6. 

7. Kreestna Satacum 8. 

9. Janakey Satacum 10. 

II. Ramataraka Satacum 12. 

13. Beesanavecausa Satacum 14. 

15. Sooreyanaraina Satacum 16. 

17. Plaholanda Cbaratra 18. 

19. Manoo Charetra 20. 

21. Nala Charetra 22. 

23. Ganintum 24. 

25. Bh aura tarn 26. 

27. Vejia Valousum 28. 

29. Rathamathava Velausum 30. 

31. Astma Skundum 32. 

33. Bhaunoomaly Paranayem 34. 

35. Leelansoondary Paranayem 36. 

37. Sooranthanaswarum 38. 

39. Audepurvem 40. 

41. Andhranamasungraham 42. 

43. Resekajana Manobharanum 

INSTITUTIONS OK HIGHER LEARNING 

While several of the collectors observed that no Institutions of 
higher learning were then known to exist in their districts, the 
rest reported a total of 1,094 such places. These were enumer- 
a ^ e d under the term ‘colleges’ (as mentioned in the prescribed 
form). The largest number of these, 279, were in the district of 
Rajahmundry with a total of 1.454 scholars, Coimbatore came 
next with 173 such places (724 scholars), Guntoor had 171 (with 
scholars), Tanjore 109 (with 769 scholars), Nellore 107, 
North Arcot 69 (with 418 scholars), Salem 53 (with 324 schol- 
ars )» CLinglep ut 51 (with 398 scholars), Masulipatam 49 (with 

43. Annexnre A (xxlii) 


Rook me ny Culleyanum 
Molly Ramauyanum 
Dansarady Satacum 
Soomaty Satacum 
Prasunnaragara Satacum 
Bahscara Satacum 
Beemalingaswara Satacum 
Narraina Satacum 
Vasoo Charatra 
Sumunga Charetra 
V a man a Charetra 
Panvooloory Ganintum 
Bhaugavatum 
Kroostnaleelan Velausum 
Suptama Skundum 
Rathamathava Sumvadum 
Veerabhadra Vejayem 
Amarum 

Voodeyagapurvem 
Gajandra Motchum 
Coochalopurksyanum 





Table 6: INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING w 


District 

Number 

Total 

Vedum 

Law 

Astronomy 

Andhra 

Hindus- Other details 


of 

Students 

(or 


(or Ganeet 

Sastrum 

tanee 


Colleges/ 


Theology) 


Sastrum) 

(High Telugu 

Music 


Teachers 





Poetics) 


RAJAHMUNDRY 

279 

1,454 

1,033 

358 

49 

14 

Brahmans, 145 




(198) 2 

(60) 2 

(14) 2 

(7) 2 

Soodra, 5 

MASULIPATAM 

49 

199 





All Brahmins 

NELLORE 

137 


(83) 2 

(45) 2 

(8) 2 

(l) 2 

In text of letter on 








separate details 

CHINGLEPUT 

51 

398 





All Brahmins 

N. ARCOT 

69 

418 

298 

117 

3 


All Brahmins 




(43) 2 

(24) 2 

(2) 2 



TANJORE 

109 

769 





All Brahmins mostly 








students of Vedums 

TRICHNOPOLY 

9 

131 





All Brahmins 

COIMBATORE 

173 

724 

(94) 2 

(69) 2 

(10) 2 


All Brahmins 

MALABAR 

1 

75 





All Brahmins 

GUNTOOR 

171 

939 





In text of letter some 








later proceed for fur¬ 
ther study to 
Banaras and 

SALEM 

53 

324 





Navadweepum 

All Brahmins 


1. While all the above districts give the .number of colleges, or teachers of higher learning, many of them do not provide 
details regarding the number of students in them, or the division of the Institutions Into various categories. 

2. Number of places of higher learning. 
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199 scholars), Bellary 23, Trichnopoly 9 (with 131 scholars), and 
Malabar with one old institution maintained by the Samudrin 
Raja (Zamorin), with 75 scholars. In most other districts where 
no such institutions were known, the collectors reported that 
such learning—in the Vedas, Sastras, haw. Astronomy. 
Ganeetsastram, Ethics, etc.—was imparted in Agraharams, or 
usually at home. The data regarding such privately conducted 
learning in Malabar may be indicative of the extent of such learn¬ 
ing in other districts also (discussed in a subsequent section). 
Table 6 indicates these and other details more clearly. 

In most areas, the Brahmin scholars formed a very sma ll 
proportion of those studying in schools. Higher lear ning, however, 
being more in the n ature of professional specialisation, seems in 
tHe m ain to have been limited to the Brah mins. This was espe- 
c'ially true regarding the disciplines of Theology, Metaphysics, 
Ethics, and to a large extent of the study of Law. But the disci- 
plines of Astronomy and Medical Science seem to have been 
studied by scholars from a variety of bac kgrounds and castes . 

This is very evident Irom the Malab ar data: out of 808 studying 
Astrono my, only va were Brahmins: and of t he 194 studying 
Medicin e, only 31 were Brahmins. Incidentally, in Rajah mundry, 
five of the scholars in the institution of higher learning were 
Soodras. According to other Madras Presidency surveys, ot those 

practising Medicine and Surgery, ft was found that such person s 
belonged to a variety of castes. Amongst them, the barbers, ac - 
cording to British me dical men, were the bes t in Surgery. 44 

Besides the account provided by the Samudrin Raja regard¬ 
ing the functioning of the institution supported by his family in 
Malabar, 45 the collectors of Guntoor, Cuddapah, Masulipatam, 
Madura and Madras also wrote in some detail on the subject of 
higher learning. According to the collector of Madras: ‘Astronomy, 
Astrology, etc. are in some instances taught to the children of the 
poorer class of Brahmins gratis, and in certain few cases an al¬ 
lowance is given proportionate to the circumstances of the par¬ 
ents or guardians.’ The collector of Madura on the other hand 
mentioned that: 


44. These surveys began to be made from 1812 onwards, and their 
main purpose was to find out what number of such medical men were 
in receipt of assignments of revenue. Some details of the castes of 
these practitioners may be found in Madras Board of Revenue Pro¬ 
ceedings of 17 September 1821, and of 9 March 1837. and other pro¬ 
ceedings referred to therein. 

45. Annexure A (xx) a. 
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3 er is 4 73 times. Though it is true that half of these privately 

vi to red were from amongst the Brahmins and the Vysees. still 
hose from the Soodras form 28.7% of this number, and from the 
Dther castes 13%. Furthermore, the Indian part of Madras c ty 
at this period was more of a shanty town. In comparison to the 
older towns and cities of the Presidency, it was a relatively badly 
organised place, the status of its Indian inhabitants being rathe 
lower in the social scale than their counterparts in other places 
like Madura Tanjore, Trichinopoly, etc. It may be quite probable, 
‘ther^ thJ the number of those P 

sihoo’fis \ri "Madras I ty ^ was 'iun^^ireolhbly large. The obser- 

ss 

ity. If the number had been considered seri ously erroneous, a 
computation for the city of Madras, to which alone it *£££?£& 
would have been no difficult matter, especially as this return had 

been submitted to the Governor a whole year of the 

It was perhaps required of Thomas Munro-as head of the 

Seeotlv^to^rSa such a reservation. Undoubtedly It was the 
sort of comment which the makers of policy in London wish 
?o hear This draft, however, was followe d by the remark that 
The Site of SucaLlon lieic e ^rtbrTed.Tc>w as it is compared with 
th^tof ourown country, is higher than it was inmost!European 
at no vervcTistant period.’ As may be guessed from the 
SaVa neA - ^ mig-t^WTr ain. the term ^ at no very distanT p^riod 
reallv meant the beginning of the nineteenth century, c 

been the real start of the Day schools for most children in the 

British I i ‘ 


55^V S in many other instances, it was unthinkable for the British that 

-t.‘oh*=SS sss 

were applied to every C rtght^of the cultivator of land 

antrv were tailored accordingly. On tne rignx. ^^^ .. . Tt ac - 

m 5Tdla. the Firth Report of the House of f c °™!'°" s I =“ t 'toi 1 d “tS- 

a d reference of cultivation derived from hereditary residence. t 

rect to the rlRbt of government as the superior lord of the soil. in 
way h Siooses. for the cultivation of its own lands.’ (House of Com 
mons Papers. 1812. Volume VII. P- 105) 
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1 what is required for his expenses from his home and which 
is estimated at three rupees per month, but which is only 
sufficient to supply him with his victuals; and if on the 
other hand, his family is in too indigent circumstances to 

\ make such allowance, the student procures his daily sub¬ 
sistence from the houses in the village where taught which 
willingly furnish such by turns. 

Should people be desirous of studying deeper in theology, 
etc. than is taught in these parts, they travel to Benares, 
Navadweepum, 49 etc. where they remain for years to take 
instruction under the learned pundits of those places. 50 

SOME BOOKS USED IN HIGHER LEARNING 

The books used in these institutions may be assumed to have 
been the Vedas, the various Sastrxxs, the Paranas, the more well 
known books on Ganeeta, and dyotish-shastras, and Epic litera¬ 
ture. Except in the report from Rajahmundiy, there is no men¬ 
tion of any books in the reports from other districts. According 
to Rajahmundry, some of the books used there were: 

NAMES OF THE BOOKS IN USE IN THE COLLEGES IN 
RAJAHMUNDRY 51 


Vadams. etc. 


1 . 

Roogvadum 

1 . 

Ragoovumsam 

2. 

Yajoorvadum 

1 . 

Coomarasumbhavem 

3. 

Samavadum 

1 . 

Moghasundasem 

4. 

Sroudum 

1 . 

Bharavy 

5. 

Dravedavedum or 
Nunlauyanum 

1 . 

Maukhum 


5. 

6. Nayeshadum 

7. An d as as tru m 


ScLstrums 

1. Sanskrit Grammar 

Siddhanda Cowmoody 

49. This observation of the Collector of Guntoor is corroborated by W. 
Adam wherein he mentions that at Nadia many scholars came from ‘re¬ 
mote parts of India, especially from the South’ (W. Adam, p.78, 1941 
edition) 

50. Annexure A (xix) 

51. Annexure A (xxiii) 
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2. Turkum 

3. Jeyoteshem 

4. Durmasastrum 

5. Cauveyems 

Besides, as Rajahmundry had a few Persian schools, 52 it also sent 
a list of Persian and Arabic books studied. These were: 

NAMES OF THE BOOKS IN USE IN THE PERSIAN 
SCHOOLS IN RAJAHMUNDRY 

1. Caremah Aumadunnanmah 

2. Harckarum in Persian 

3. Inshah Culipha and Goolstan 

4. Bahurdanish and Bostan 

5. Abdul Phazul Inshah 

6. Calipha 

7. Khoran 

PRIVATE TUITION (OR EDUCATION AT HOME) 

Several collectors, especially the collector of Canara, who did not 
send any statistical returns at all, mentioned the fact that many 
of the boys and especially the girls received education at home 
from their parents, or relatives, or from privately engaged tutors. 
Many also stated that higher learning is being imparted in 
Agraharams, etc. However, it was only the collectors of Malabar 
and of the city of Madras who sent any statistical data on the 
subject. The collector of Malabar sent such data with regard to 
higher learning, while the collector of Madras about the boys and 
girls who were receiving education in their homes. Both the re¬ 
turns are reproduced in Tables 7A & B. 

Regarding the data concerning higher learning from Malabar, 
It is reasonable to assume that though learning through private 
tutors did exist in most other districts, it was carried out in 
Malabar to a far greater extent due to its rather different histori¬ 
cal and sociological background. As will be noted from Tables 7A 
A those studying in this fashion at this period (1823) were 
about twenty-one times the number of those attending the soli- 


52- It may be mentioned that Persian schools (in all about 145 in the 
presidency) were predominantly attended by Muslims, and only a few 
Hindoos seem to have attended them (North Arcot: Hindoos 2, Mus- 
jlais 396). However, quite a number of Muslim girls were reported to 
t>e attending these schools. 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS 

As mentioned earlier, the number of girls attending school was 
very small. Leaving aside the district of Malabar and the Jeypoor 
division of Vizagapatam district, the girls from the Brahmin, 
Chettri, and Vysee castes were practically non-existent in schools. 
There were, however, some Muslim girls receiving school educa¬ 
tion: 56 in Trichnopoly, and 27 in Salem. The Hindoo girls who 
attended school, though again not in any large number, were from 
the Soodra and other Hindoo castes; and, according to the col¬ 
lectors of Masulipatam, Madura, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore, most 
of them were stated to be dancing girls, or girls who were pre¬ 
sumably going to be devdasis in the temples. Table 8 presents the dis¬ 
trict and caste-wise number of the girls attending school, or said to 
be receiving private tuition. 

As will be noticed from Table 9, the position in Malabar, as 
also in Jeypoor Zamindary of Vizagapatam district, was much dif¬ 
ferent. The relative numbers of girls and boys attending school 
in these two areas 56 are presented in Table 8 below: 

In percentage terms of the total, the proportion of girls to 
boys in school was the highest, 29.7%, in the Jeypoor Zamindaiy 
of the Vizagapatam district. Even more surprising, the proportion 
of Brahmin girls to Brahmin boys in school was as high as 37%. 
Similarly, in Malabar the proportion of Muslim girls to Muslim 


AREA 


_ Table 8 

Brahmin Vysee Soodra Other 

Castes 


Malabar 
(1) Girls 
(il) Boys 
(ill) Percentage 
of girls to 
boys 


5 13 

2,230 84 

15.5% 


707 343 

3,697 2.756 

19.1% 12.4% 


Musal- Total 
man 


1,122 2,190 

3.196 11,963 

35.1% 18.3% 


Jeypoor 

(Vizagapatam) 

(I) Girls 

(II) Boys 

(III) Percentage 
of girls to 



94 

254 38 

37% 


71 64 

266 213 

26.7% 30% 


229 

771 

29.70% 


56- Annexures A (xx) and (xiv) 
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Table 7A : DETAILS OF HIGHER LEARNING BY PRIVATE 
TUTORS IN MALABAR 1823 53 



Brahmin 


Vysee 

Soodra 

All Other 


Scholars 

Scholars 

Scholars 

Castes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

12 


M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

Theology & 
Law 

471 

3 

474 










Astronomy 

78 

- 

78 

18 

5 

23 

176 

19 

195 

496 

14 

510 

Metaphysics 

34 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

31 

Ethics 

22 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

31 

Medical 

Sciences 

31 

- 

31 

- 

- 

- 

59 

- 

59 

lOO 

— 

lOO 

Total 

636 

3 

639 

18 

5 

23 

235 

19 

254 

658 

14 

672 



Grand Total 
(No. 1 to 12) 

13 14 15 

M F T 

Muslim 

Scholars 

16 17 18 

M F T 

Total Hindoos & 
Muslims 

19 20 21 
M F T 

Theology & Law 

471 

3 

474 

- 

- 

- 

471 

3 

474 

Astronomy 

768 

38 

806 

2 

- 

2 

770 

38 

808 

Metaphysics 

65 

- 

65 

- 

- 

- 

65 

- 

65 

Ethics 

53 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

53 

- 

53 

Medical Sciences 

190 

- 

190 

4 

- 

4 

194 

- 

194 

Total 

1.547 

41 1 

.588 

6 

- 

6 

1,553 

41 

1.594 


Total Population 
M: 4.58,364 F: 4,49,207 


53. Annexure A (xx) 
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Table 7B: NUMBER OF THOSE RECEIVING TUITION AT THEIR 
HOMES IN MADRAS DISTRICT FEBRUARY 1825 54 



Brahmin 



Vysee 



Soodra 


All Other 



Scholars 



Scholars 



Scholars 


Castes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 11 

12 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M F 

T 


7.586 98 7,684 6,132 63 6,195 7.589 220 7.809 a449 136 3,585 


Grand Total Muslim Scholars Total Hindoos & 

(No. 1 to 12) Muslims 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

24,756 

517 

25,273 

1.690 

— 

1,690 

26.446 

517 

26,963 


Total Population 
M: 2.28,630 F: 2,33,415 


tary college supported by tbe more or less resourceless family of 
the Samudrin Raja. The Malabar data also shows 194 persons 
studying medicine. As indigenous medical practitioners existed in 
every other district and perhaps in every village—some of them 
still in receipt of revenue assignments for their services to the 
community—it can logically be assumed that similar teaching in 
Medical Science existed in most other districts too. 

What number and proportions in the various disciplines 
were thus educated privately in the other districts, however, is 
a speculative question. Still, it may not be too erroneous to as¬ 
sume that the number of those ‘privately’ studying Theology, Law, 
Astronomy, Metaphysics, Ethics, Poetry and Literature, Medical 
Science, Music, and Dance (all of which existed in this period) 
was perhaps several times the number of those who were receiving 
such education institutionally. 

The data from Madras regarding the number of boys and 
girls receiving tuition at their homes is equally pertinent. In com¬ 
parison to those being educated in schools in Madras, this num- 


54. Annexure A (xxviii) 
























































































































































































































Table: 10: INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING ACCORDING TO POST-1800 OTHER SOURCES 01 

WITH ADAM’S OBSERVATIONS ° 


District or place 


Population 

Estimate* 

Hindoo Muslim 
Ratio 

Institutions of Higher Learning mentioned in 
Post-1800 accounts with Adam’s observations 

Dinajpur 

(p-16) 

30,00,000 

(1808) 

3 to 7 

Buchanan: 16; Adam: some mistake as 






Districts adjoin 

Pumea 

(p-16) 

14,50,000 

(1801) 

57 to 47 

Buchanan: 119 



29,04,380 

(1810) 



Calcutta 

(P-17) 

2,00,000 

(1822) 


Ward: (1818): 28, Scholars: 173 



(Approx.) 




Nuddea 

(p-17) 

7,64,430 

(1802) 

11 to 5 

Ward: (1818) 31, Scholars: 747, Logic, Law. 


(p.78) 




H.H. Wilson: (1820): 25, Scholars 500-600 


(p.79) 




Authorities: (1816) 46, Scholars: 380 

(i) Koomaru Hutta 

(p.81) 




Ward: 7-8 

(li) Bhatpara 

(p.81) 




Ward: 7-8 

24 Pergunnahs 

(p.22) 

16,25,000 

(1801) 


Hamilton: (1801): 190 

(i) Juyunugor 

(p.22) 




Ward: 17-18 

(ii) Mujilee Pooru 

(p.22) 




Ward: 17-18 

(ili) Andoolee 

(p.22) 




Ward: 10-12 

Midnapore 

(pp.50-51) 

15,00,000 

(1801) 

6 to 1 

Hamilton: None, Adam: 40 

Cuttack (Puri) 

(P-54) 

12,96,365 


10 to 1 

Stirling: Principal Street of ‘Maths’ 

Hugly 

(pp.57-58) 

10,00,000 

(1801) 

3 to 1 

Ward: (1818), Hamilton: (1801): 150, Law 

U1 Vansariya 





Logic: 12-14 

tlft Trlveni 





.7-8 





District or place 


Population Hindoo Muslim 
Estimate* Ratio 


(lll)Gundulpara 
(lv) Bhudreshwuru 
(v) Valee 


Burdwan 

(p. 70) 

14,44,487 

(1813- 

14) 

5 to 1 

Jessore 

(p.73) 

12,00,000 

(1801) 

7 to 9 

Dacca Jalalpore 

(p-85) 

9,38,712 

(1801) 

1 to 1 

Backer gerunje 

(p.86) 

9,26,723 

(1801) 

5 to 3 

Chittagong 

(p.88-89) 

12,00,000 

(1801) 

2 to 3 

Tipera 

(P-91) 

7,50,000 

(1801) 

4 to 3 

Mymunsing 

(p-92) 

13,00,000 

(1801) 

2 to 5 

Sylhet 

(p.93-94) 

4,92,945 


3 to 2 

Rqjshahy 

(p. 103-04) 

15,00,000 

(1801) 

2 to 1 

Rangpur 

(p. 106-07) 

27,25,000 


12 to 15 

Moorshedabad 

(p.96) 

10,20,572 

(1809) 

2 to 1 

Beerbhoom 

(p.98-100) 

12,67,067 

(1801) 

30 to 1 


Institutions of Higher Learning mentioned In 
Post-1800 accounts with Adam's observations 

Nyaya 10 
Nyaya 10 
Nyaycu 2-3 

Hamilton: None: Adam: Incredible 
No Information 

Hamilton: some; Portion population slaves 
No information: Adam: some must exist 
No Information: some Muslims Brahmanlcal 
No Information 

Hamilton: 2-3 for each of 25 Purgunnahs 
No Information 

No Information; Adam: Expects several 
Adam: 41 In 9 sub-divisions 



1801 estimate: 21; Adam: Expects more 
Hamilton: Silent; Adam: Expects some 


oi 
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Hindi (375), Sanskrit (353), Persian (694). Arabic (31), English (8) 
Girls (6). and infants (1). The number of schools in the district 
of Midnapore was also given: 548 Bengali schools, 182 Oriya 
schools, 48 Persian schools, and one English school. Table 11 
gives the position, district-wise: 


Table 1 1: NUMBER AND TYPE OE SCHOOLS 


Type of Mursh- 

School ldabad 
(p.223) 
(part 
Dist.) 


Beer 

bhom 

(p.224) 

(whole 

Dist.) 


Burd- 

wan 

(p.225) 

(whole 

Dist.) 


South 

Behar 

(p.226) 

(whole 

Dist.) 


Tlrhoot 

(P- 

226) 

(whole 

Dist.) 


Total 

of 

Sur¬ 

veyed 

Dists 


Midna¬ 

pore 

(p.222) 

(whole 

Dist.) 


BENGALI 

62 

407 

629 

HINDI 

5 

5 


ORIYA 

SANSKRIT 

24 

56 

190 

PERSIAN 

17 

71 

93 

ARABIC 

2 

2 

1 1 

ENGLISH 

2 

2 

3 

GIRLS 

1 

1 

Ar 

INFANTS 


1 13 

544 

931 


285 

80 

1,098 

375 

548 

27 

56 

353 

182 

279 

234 

694 

48 

12 

4 

31 


1 


8 

1 



6 



604 


374 


2.556 


779 


F* ow ~ Stages of School Instruction 

st 1 S? s . Pe r. l0d s P ent ln elementary schools into four 

Se^Tngtrn ^ lm ^ eSe were: the ^ stage, seldom ex- 

form the letter^ of^he y ° Ung scholar was taught to 

or slip of biiriboo- PP alphabet on the ground with a small stick 
ing from twonnd a h P “ andboard - rhe second stage, extend- 
use of thenalm Pjf " f °° r yearK - was distinguished by the 
formed’, and materlal °n which writing is per- 

™« to t^o™ tho^-" w a V‘S; ght IO Wrtte “ d read - “>n- 

as loo the PP, P Ctouirfe Table, the Numeration Table as far 

Table- W* ^ ab , le (a ,a " d "toaottre Table), ond the 

which are ermfin ^ Sta ^ e extended from two to three years, 
^ubtractTon S’dTth ^? tins °" tha pl««italn-leaf.- Addition, 
during this’ nee arithrrietl cal rules were additionally taught 

y^-s. writ lr Pe ^ d Pl?y (Jllrth ■ a ? d laSt stage > of up to two 
able to reari lv, „ " e on P a Per. The scholar was expected to 
well as be qualiidt^" 1 "' Mansa Mongol, etc., at home, as 
httons. etc. Table 12 PP! accounts, and the writing of letters, pe¬ 
tals on whVch ateS tHe nu mbers, using the various ma- 

h writing was done in the surveyed areas 
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Table 

12 



Material used 


Number of Scholars 



Murshed- 

Beerbh- 

Burdwan 

South 

Ttrhoot 


aJbad 

oom 


Behar 


1st Stage 
Ground 

Sand - board 

71 

372 

702 

1.560 

250 

2nd Stage 
Palm-leaf 

525 

3,551 

7,113 

1.503 


Wooden-board 

35 

19 


172 

3rd Stage 

Plan tain-leaf 

3 

299 

2.765 



Sal-leaf 

Brazen-plate 

9 

98 


42 

55 

4 th Stage 

Paper 

437 

2,044 

2.610 

39 

30 

TOTAL 

1.080 

6.383 

13,190 

3.144 

507 



Elementary Education Jor AU. Sections 

The first striking point from this broader survey is the wide so¬ 
cial strata to which both the taught and the teachers in the el¬ 
ementary schools belonged. It is true that the greater proportion 
of the teachers came from the Kayasthas. Brahmins, Sadgop and 
Aguri castes. Yet, quite a number came from 30 other caste 
groups also, and even the Chandals had 6 teachers. The elemen¬ 
tary school students present an even greater variety, and It 
seems as if every caste group is represented in the student popu¬ 
lation. the Brahmins and the Kayasthas nowhere forming rnor 
than 40% of the total. In the two Bihar districts, together they 
formed no more than 15 to 16%. The more surprising figure! 
of 61 Dom, and 61 Chandal school students in the district 
Burdwan, nearly equal to the number of Vaidya students, • 
in that district. While Burdwan had 13 missionary schools, u* 
number of Dom and Chandal scholars in them were only l° u ' 
and. as Adam mentioned, only 86 of the ‘scholars belonging^ 
16 of the lowest castes’ were in these missionary schools, w 
674 scholars from them were in the ‘native schools’. 
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Teaching of Accounts 

Regarding the content of elementary teaching, Adam mentioned) 
various books which were used in teaching. These varied consid- > 
erably from district to district, but all schools in the surveyed dis- f 
tricts. except perhaps the 14 Christian schools, taught accounUj 
Also, most of them taught both commercial and agricultural ac¬ 
counts. Table 13 gives a district-wise statement: 

Table 13: ACCOUNTS TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


Type Accounts Number of Schools 



MurshecL- 

Beerbh- 

Burdwan 

South. 

Ttrhoot 


abaci 

oom 


Behar 

1. Commercial 

7 

36 

2 

36 

4 

2. Agricultural 

14 

47 

5 

20 

8 

3. Both 

46 

328 

608 

229 

68 

TOTALS 

67 

41 1 

616 

285 

80 

4. Christian 


1 

13 



Instruction 





ALL SCHOOLS 

67 

412 

629 

285 

80 


a €> e °f admission in elementary schools varied from 5 
° years, and, that of leaving school from 13 years to 16.5 


Institutions of SansJcritic Learning 

U e o^o^°° ls of Sanskritic learning in the surveyed districts (in 
and ^ J . numbercd as high as 190 in Burdwan (1,358 scholars) 
(355 in aS 27 ln South Behar (437 scholars). The teachers 

Vaidva 1 were Predominantly Brahmins, only 5 being from the 
(1 42a. I ( aS l e ' Ttle su bjects predominantly taught were Grammar 
Literati, r 1x5810 ( 37S students). Law (336 students) and 

them U 7? students). Others, in order of numbers studying 

LexicoloffJ e fi^ yt ? 0 i 0gy (82 st udents). Astrology (78 students), 
s tuden t7*? students). Rhetoric (19 students). Medicine (18 
(2 studentJrJ ta (13 studen ts), Tantra (14 students). Mimansa 
®nd the aa' ancl Bankhya (1 student). The duration of the study 
deal from^ eS K W ^ en ** wa.s started and completed varied a great 
subject to subject, and also from district to district. 
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tanks, buildings. 

Stone-cutters 

Marble mine workers 
Chunam makers 
Sawyers 


ETC. 


METAm-TF tGY 

Iron ore collectors 
Iron manufacturers 
Iron forge operators 
Iron furnaces operators 
Workers of smelted metal 
into bars 

Brass-smiths 


TEXTILES 
Cotton cleaners 
Cotton beaters 
Cotton carders 
Silk makers 
Spinners 

Ladup. or Penyasees 
cotton spinners 
Chay thread makers 
Chay root diggers (a dye) 
Rungruaze. or dyers 
Mudda wada, or dyers in red 
Indigo maker 
Barber ■weavers 
Boyah weavers 

Smooth and glaze cloth men 


OTHER CRAETSMEN 

Preparers of earth for bangles 

Bangle makers 

Paper makers 

Plrc-works makers 

Oilmen 

Soap makers 

Boat-men 

P'shermen 


Rice-beaters 
Toddy makers 
Preparers of earth 
for washermen 
W ash ermen 
Barbers 
Tailors 

Basket makers 
Mat makers 
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Wood woopers (Wood cutters) 
Bamboo cutters 
Wudders (Tank diggers) 
Brick-layers 


Copper-smiths 
Lead washers 
Gold dust collectors 
Iron-smiths 
Gold-smiths 
Horse-shoe makers 


Pine cloth weavers 
Coarse cloth weavers 
Chintz weavers 
Carpet weavers 
Sutrenze carpet weavers 
Cot tape weavers 
Cumblee weavers 
Thread purdah weavers 
Gunny weavers 

Pariah weavers (a very large 
number) 

Muss air nan weavers 
Dyers in indigo 
Loom makers 
Silk weavers 


Salt makers 

Earth salt manufacturers 
Salt petre makers 
Arrack distillers 

Collectors of drugs and roots 
Utar makers, druggists 


Sandal makers 
Umbrella makers 


Shoe makers 
Pen painters 
Mat makers 
Carpenters 
Dubbee makers 

Winding instrument makers 

Seal makers 

Chucklers 



